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THE OLD CLOCK 
BY 7. 7. 
bby: clock oul & ae bonest time, 


old 4 pL. 
As shrill and cheery ‘aa te ite chime 
fart peta Rat 
ese e reont r ir 
Have ieft Rat Rag 
But not ofe seal of time is 


Upon the old 
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When he and she w La ere Ww . 


It took ite stand, with tel tell-tale hand 
Beside their marri 
nee Se A. aT 4, and birth 
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Passed, swift or slow, along. 
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PLIGHTED IN PERIL! 
The Lone Star of Texas. 


BY CHARLES MORRIS, Esq, 


AUTHOR OF ‘* THE HEIR OF GLENDALE,”’ 
‘* JOHN PAS*#MORK'S PLOT,"’ ETC. 


[ This serial was commenced ip No. 17, Vel. 4. 
Back numbers can be obtained from all news 
dealers througbout the United Siates, or direct 
from this office.) 

CHAPTER VII. 
CLOUD® GATHERING. 


The exclamation of Mias Amberly had 
Jack 


reached all ears upon the island. 
Gray quickly turned, catching sight of 
the dri t just as the savage flung 


himself into it. 

The scout raised his rifle with a half 
intention to fire at the whooping redskin. 
But the latter was too far distant fora 
safe shot, and sank out of sight in the 
boat before the trigger could be touched. 

Phil was by his side in another instant. 
No question was needed to discover what 
had happened, a glance revealing the 
full extent of their misfortune. 

The scouts looked at each other a mo- 
ment in silence—an irate and troubled 
look. 

‘Did the red devil swim over like a 
fish, with his head under?’’ broke out 
Jack, in a deeply vexed voice. 

‘*No living man crossed that water for 
the last hour,’’ said Phil, in a settled 
voice, 

“Then how in the thunder did the 
wong B hound get here? It beats me 


dead,"’ cried Jack. 
“ And onder rises the cloud,’’ replied 
Phil. ‘It will cover the moon before 


an hour.”’ 

‘*Precious little use it will be to us 
now,”’ replied the angry scout, ‘I'll 
swear I was never call so cheap. If it 
comes on dark it will just be playing into 
their hands. The redskins have done 
for us, Phil.”’ 

‘Had we not better return to our 
posts ?”’ oo the voice of Miss Amberly, 
who stood just behind them, 

‘‘No use now,”’ replied Jack, with a 
dubious shake of the head. ‘*‘ We won't 
be troubled for a while yet. They know 
well that it’s going to be dark before an 
hour. Then our boat will come back to 
us—but it will be manned by these 
bloodthirsty hounds."’ 

‘* How did the Indian get here ?”’ asked 
Captain Wilson. ‘He could not have 
swam over without being seen.’’ 

** Did you keep to your post?”’ ask sd 
Jack. 


turned to see the ferm of Laura approach- 

him, with a hesitating movement. 

he thought of the buxom, fair-faced 
damsel bad n in Phil's mind as he sat 
there, troubled about their probable 
captivity. She had made a deeper im- 
pression upon his susceptible heart than 
she was aware of. 

‘‘Ain’t we in dreadful danger, Mr. 
Sawyer?’’ asked the girl, her face pale, 
her hands trembling with the fears that 
possessed her. 

“We have done all that men could do, 
Miss Laura,’’ he replied. ‘‘ What's more, 
the redskins won't land here without a 
brush.”’ 

“It was too bad for them to get the 
boat. I’m dreadfully afraid,’ 
seating herself vear him. 

‘They have no oars, ed 
“They've got two 
against, and some 
must say it.”’ 


he replied. 


sharp eyes, tov, if I 


Mr. Sawyer,’ was Laura's reply. 
**Nobody calls me Mr. Sawyer,’’ he 
answered, hesitatingly. 
called Phil. 
nitied for a boy like me. 
‘*And nobody calls me Miss Laura," 
she replied. 


” 





| Phil after this’ 
youth, edging more towards her. 





** Yes; except for about five minutes. 


I became nervous about Miss Amberly, | 


and went over to see if she was safe and | 
in ggpod heart."’ 

Frese exceptions are dangerous with | 
an Indian foe,”’ replied Jack, somewhat 
sourly. ‘It's my notion that this fellow 
swam over when we were all wouvl- 
Fathering before. Keep your eye open, 

hil, I want to scent out the fellow's 
track.’’ 

The scout proceeded to where the boat 
had been tied, examining tirst ‘on = 
rope, and searching the 
shore, on which the moon now brightly | 
cone 5 for any of those tell-tale marks so 


significant to trained eyes. 
White he was thus e ed, Phil re- 


turned to his post at the head of the | 
island, leaving Captain Wilson and his 
two female companions standing within 
the screen of bushes at the lower end, 
watching the boat. 

This, their last hope of escape from 
their dangerous ition, was now very 
close to the po ne shore, and would | 
soon be under the shadow of the bushes. | 
In the absence of oars or paddles the 


savage had used his hands to direct its 
course to the shore, aided by a set of the | 
current in that direction. 

Phil sat on a fallen wa 96 bie post, his | 
mind a prey to > anxiety. He paid 
little attention to the aspect of w or 
water, being well satisfied that the wily 

would mak» no further move | 


While he thus sat, his 
caught a soft step behi 


uick senses 
him. He | 


| sa@ages. 


‘*Well, then, Laura, you'll call me 


“And you'll call me Laura?’ asked 
she, affecting to hesitate and look away. 
Somehow the presence of the youth had 
banished her fear. 

“Tf you will only let me,”’ he replied. | 
‘* What is your other name, Laura ?’ 

‘*Ford,”’ she replied; ‘‘ Laura Ford. 
A very common-place name, ain't it? 
What is that out there, Phil?’’ 

‘““Where? I don't see anything.”’ 


He moved up close beside her to catch | 


the direction of her pointing hand. 
“ There, where the river turns. 

you see? Look right along my arm. 
Phil's head had to descend very nearly 


Don’ t) 


| anger 


4 


boat up, crossed the Nina, and are now 
crossi the Angelina at the narrow 
bend above.”’ 

‘“‘And in half an hour we will have 
some fighting to do,"’ said Phil, in a de- 
termined voice, “Did you find any 
trail ?”’ 

** The redskin snaked it clean across 
the island. He came through the cane 
exactly at Captain Wilson's post, but 
Captain Wilson wasn't there; he had 
gone on the trail of the women folks."’ 

**And the Indian must have swam to 
the cane when he was off his post be- 
fore,’’ said Phil. 

** Just so. 





ood rifles to work | danger’ 


“T puta great deal of hope in you, | plied, laughingly. 


| no longer 


’’ said the soft-hearted | 


work they don’t understand, If the 


she said, | blasted Cherokees take us, we've got the 


captain to thank.”’ 
ad don't see auything. 
* faltered Laura, her hand on 
the old scout’s arm, 
‘You saw plenty just now,’ he re- 
fear. Phil and [ will do our best. Take 
her over to Miss Amberly, Phil. 


“TI like to be | not a safe place for women,"’ 
Mr. Sawyer sounds too dig- | 


She accompanied her youthful admirer, 
clinging to his arm with a fear that was 
affected. 

Not tive minutes had elapsed eve the 
keen-eyed scout saw the boat emerging 
round the point of land ahead, and } he 
ing down almost concealed by the bushes. 
Only the ragged edge of the cloud was 
as yet over the moon, and an occcasional | 
gleam of light shone upon the point in 


, Question. 


Jack Gray's brows contracted with 
as he saw the canoe, which 
their safety had depended, now used as 
an instrument against them. 

Phil Sawyer's bold exploit had proved 
useless, through an oversight for which 
he could not help blaming himeelf. He 


| had done wrong to become so absorbed 


|enced hand. 


on her shoulder to get the right point of | 


view. His heart beat faster as he felt 
ler warm breath on his cheek. 
The sly jade had guessed his secret, 


ithe moon. 


and was playing with him, like an angler | 


with his trout. 

‘* There's nothing out there, 
but a floating log.”’ 

“Your eyes are good for nothing,’’ she 
replied, taking he his hand in hers and 

winting with it. ‘Don't you see now? 
Re ht back of the turn."’ 

ut Phil could not see. He looked, 
and looked again, leaving his band in 
hers, their cheeks almost touching. He 
thought it the nicest piece of instruction 
in his duty that he had ever experienced. 

It is doubtful if he tried very hard to 
distinguish anything alarming in the dis- 
tance; there was something so alarmingly 
pleasant beside him. 

‘Isn't it getting dark, Phit?’’ she 
said. ‘I am dreadfully afraid of the 
The moon is nearly covered. 
They may swim over in the darkness."’ 

Phil gave her hand a reassuring pres- 
sure, but said — His eyes were 
fixed with a keen on a point just 
above that to whic tt had been direct- 
ing: his attention. 

* There's deviltry afoot there,’’ said a 
deep voice behind them. 

Laura started, and rose hastily. Her 
eyes fell upon the old soout. Phil made 
no movement, but continued his earnest 


Laura, 


o 


You saw it, Mr. Grey? 
“* Yes; just as that «treak of moonlight 
flashed upon it. They have carried the 


in his comrade’s adventure, while trust 
| ing & most important duty to an inexperi 
He had himself to blame, 
more than Captain Wilson, for the dan- 
ger that now threatened them. 

The floating clouds were again ove 
The western shore seeme r 
but a bank of gloom. Only the top of 
its forest line was faintly outlined ayainst 
the sky. The water ran dark and dim 
bet ween. 

Jack Gray stood with presented ritle, 
his eyes gazing keenly but vainly into 
the gloom, his ears intent every 
sound. 

A faint wash of water seemed to come | 
to him, different from the guryle of the 
stream on the island shores, He stooped 
and songht to lift any object on the 
water into view against the sky. 

Only the tloating log which I’hil had 
seen came into sight, a short distance 
above the island. he dark background 
of bushes screened all else. Yet the 
sound increased. It was not the loy 
That was moving calmly down in a line 
that would bring ‘it east of the island. 

The scout'’s senses were keenly alive. 
That the boat, mauned with a savage 
crew, was floating down upon the island, 
he did not doubt; but that the wily 
savages would expose themselves to the 
ri ae < of a bullet was not probable. 

minutes more and a shadowy | 
object came into vigw, drifting truly | 


down upon the upper point of his place | peared upon the scene, 
It soon defined itself as the | scouts b 


of refuge. 
boat, Hoating 


form visible in ita interior. A screen of 


leafy twigs was laid deftly along each | number, 





Is there such | 
| from shore, and lay sidewise, 


a . 4 ue 


Nearer and nearer it came, its propel- 
ling force invisible. No one within 
could have directed its course. There 
must be swimmers grasping it from be- 
hind, and bearing it down upon the 
inland. 

Suddenly a rifle-shot sounded from his 
left, followed by a suppressed cry of 
ne from the boat. He turned to behold 
*hil coolly reloading his weapon. 

“There's no one inside,’ said the 
young man, as he inserted the bullet, 
“That shot went through and scorched 
one of the hounds in the water.”’ 


“Step a bit back here,’ said Jack. 


That's for putting men to | **We will be more under cover and can 


take them in the rush.”’ 

‘The boat has grounded,"’ 
as it slightly kee fol oven. 

It had touched bottom several feet 
a little 


| west of the island point. 


‘But you needn't | 


This is | 


‘mit thei om 
| from the cover which had concealed them 


| of this, 


| right met their ears. 


“They will break soon,’’ said Jack. 
‘There can't be more than five or six of 
the red beggars. Take two on the rush, 
and knives and clubbed ritles for the 
balance."’ 

The boat hung for 
loosened and thoated 


a minute, 


down to @& spot 





ee ee eee ee ee The latter met them with clubbed rifes. 





said Phil, 


| frozen with fear. 


| listening for the boat, now lay stranded 
then | 


where long grass sereened the shore, A | 


short silence followed; then, 


with a wild | 


whoop, a half dozen savage forms leaped | 


to the bank, 
intervening 


and sprang rapidly over the 
open space for the cover of 


' the bushes. 


Simultaneously, two vile reports rung 


| clearly upon the night air. and twoof the 


savages fell prostrate. A gleamof moon 
light had given the scouts a sure aim. 

The defenders of the island waited 
scarcely breathing, for the expected onset 
of the now concealed savages, striving 
hastily to reload their weapons, Only 
the groans from one of the Indiana, who 
lay witha broken shoulder, came through 
the silence, 

But the savages were too acute to per 
foes to relowl, T sprang 
for a# moment, and rushed the 
soouts. 

The 


rithes 


upon 


clubbed 
the 


latter met them with 
An exciting contest ensued, 
agile savages striving to « 
quarters with their foes, but forced to 
spring back from the flerce blows dealt 
at them. 

Two of the savages tlaung their hatchets 
with deadly aim. 
quick stoop of Phil's head. The 
chipped a piece from the stock of 
rifle, and glanced aside. 

The foe was, for the time, baffled, but 
the great exertions of the two borderers 
must soon exhaust their strength. Aware 
tWo savages sought to steal be 
hind them; 
and rear. 

Jack Gray simply faced round, so that 
the scouts now stoml back to back, each 
facing two foes, Fortunately for therm, 
the savages had net been able to bring 
their tive-arms. But the could 
not long hope to keep at bay their strong 
and ayile foes, 

At this dangerous point of the contest 
there came an unexpected relief. The 
report of a rifle from the bush to the 
With a scream of 
pain one of the Indians tottered and fell. 
The next instant Captain Wilson ap 
imitating the 


other 
Jack's 


aoouts 


The combatants were now equal in 


but the savages were arme:! 


——, making a close cover to the | only with their knives, and were forced 


ight of a foot, 


ito yive back 


, step by step, before the 


sO as to attack them in front | 


clubbing his weapon, which he | 
broadside down, and not a | had discharged with such good effect. 


ome to clome | 


One was avoided by a | 


~ 


rt, s ' 4 
formidable weapons of their courageous 
oppove nts, 


his movement was towards the con- 
tral ridge of the island, Its summit was 
attained, and the dusky foe were being 
driven down the opposite slope, when a 
new diversion changed the whole aspect 
of the fight. 

A loud, woman's scream pierced the 
night air with a sound that for the mo- 
ment unnerved the borderera, robbing 
their arma of strength, their hearts of 
courage. 

A faint light from the partly-covered 
moon fell upon the slope, here bare of 
bushes. With astounded eyes the scouts 
bebeld several dark forme gliding rapidly 
to the scene of contlict, One of them 
had gravped Laura by the arm, from 
whose lips came the piercing screams, 
Her mistress stood erect and silent, as if 


One quick glance told Jack Gray the 
whole story, The innocent-looking log, 
to which he had paid no attention, suf- 
fering it to float unnoticed by him while 


upon the beach. It had concealed this 
reinforcement to their savage foes, 





= gised on tte th eo thei farbaces. 


CHAPTER Vill. 
UNDSR ARREST, 


We must return to N 
»rison in which Major Amberly was eva- 
ha ne pany wy, very straitened one. 4 
was sim m to an apartment 
the he A which he had already 
in the habit of occupying as his own, and 
which was tastefully pleasantly fur- 


? 


rif 


But a sentry stood on 
corridor without, and an 
arrest "’ perv the place, which vee 
have made even a palace uncom 

The r was a tall, handsome map 
of about forty-five years of age, Ss —— 
eyes, profuse brown hair, and 
trimmed side whiskers. 
very neat, and in that wild country was 
as attentive to his attire as if he had 
been in a city parlor, 

The major was of a restless, impatient 
disposition, and this eonfinement was 
very irksome to him. He would walk 
wands aed» baaale we 
a ate a 
He waa not T bout books and 
sources of amusement, but too 
settled in mind to derive 

The door Captain 
, 
entered, ag ew ninjor seated 
o- by the window, looking gloomily 


“The sight of a visitor cheered hin 
He sprang up and shook hands warmly 
with the captain. 

‘Good morning, Frank,’’ he cried. 
“T am very glad to see you. Sit dewn 
and let us cso a good long talk."’ 

** No action taken by the colonel yet?” 
asked Frank, as he seated himself. 

‘None that I have heard of. I deo 
not know how long he thinks to kee; 
me under arrest, or what he intends to 
do,"' 

“Tt in an arbitrary and unwarrantable 
business altogether,’ said Frank, indig 
nantly, 

**T will not ree with that,’’ replied 
the major, ‘‘ Military discipline is very 
necessary to be observed, and those who 
wilfully disobey the express orders of 
their commanders must expect to suffer 
from it," 

**Even military discipline admits ef 
extenuating circumstances,’ said F rank 
“You al pot in honor have aeted 
otherwine,"’ 

“Colonel Brownson will admit of no 
extenuation,”’ replied the major. ‘lis 


i 


F 


was 
much 


f 


HF 





With a ery of alarm Captain Wilson 
rushed ftlercely past the line of dusky 
foes to the defence of Miss Amberly, 

The more experienced scouta, on the 
contrary, wave back before this danger 
OU ODmeT, 
blows at their immediate antagoninta, 
then springing back into the close bush 
behind them, 

The savages, with terrifying yells, 
rushed forward in pursuit, 

The old hunter was well aware that | 
he had no chance to escape death or cap 
tivity by keeping up the contest, with 
omy titles, against such odds, His 
only hope of efficient aid to bis helpless 
charge was in present escape, and to 
effect this, the thought of the boat came 
to his mind, | 

liis rifle had been half loaded while | 
previously waiting the onset of the In 
dians. He now, as be ran, rammed down 
the bullet. He had again the life of a) 
fue in his hands, 

Ile reached the shore below the line 
of canes, There, just emerging into 
light, was the prow of the boat. It had 
worked itself clear of the bottom, and 
was floating down the stream. 

“Quick! Jump in!"’ cried the voice of 
Phil Sawyer, dashing past bim and ftling- 
ing his rifle into the boat. 

The oars lay on the ground at their 
feet. With a powerfal thrust of his foot 
Jack kicked three of them into the water, 
and sprang into the boat as Phil picked 
up the remaining oar 

Their yelling pursuers had taken a 
lonyer course, striking the shore near 
where the boat had lain. They were now 
coming rapidly down, and one of them 
emerged into sight just as Phil got fair 
hold of the oar. 

There was not a moment to lose. A 
powerful sweep of his new weapon laid 
this foremost savage prostrate. The 
spring of Jack (iray had Kiven increased 
impetus to the boat, which had alread 
passed the lower extremity of the tend, 

Hurling the oar before him, Phil 
rushed into the shallow water, caught 
the pointed end of the boat, and gave it 
a powerful shove, as he sprang half with 
im it, 

It was gliding rapidly into deeper 
water when the baffled savages burst 
upon the stream, 

The foremost of 
herce-louoking fellow, 


| 


these, a gigantic, 
raised his toma 


| would have dove!’ 
thealing one or two desperate | ‘ 


| yourself to me. 


| orders gave me no discretionary powers 


It was unwise in me, to say the least, to 
act as I did." 

“You did what any true-seuled mar 
crwd Frank, warmly. 
He im yielding to private spleen, and 
calling it public duty.”’ 

*T admit that he is no friend of mine,’ 
replied the major. ‘TI have given my 
enemy the advantage, and he is disposed 
to do me all the harm in bis power.”’ 

That is, if you submit quietly to his 
verdict—which I hope you do not think 
of doing,”’ said Frank. ‘In any case, 
it was that was in fault, not you: I 
acted without orders. I should bear the 
penalty : 

* You are a noble soul, Frank Allen, 
said the major, with an earnest grasp of 
his hand. ‘* But you shall not sacrifice 
Your movement was 
made in obedience to my orders, A com 
mand may be looked as well as spoken.’ 

** But, man,"’ cried Frank, inpatiently, 
‘do you not see the very awkward posi- 
tien which such an admission places you 
in? In one case | acted in an emergency, 
mistaking your intentions; in the other 
you openly disobeyed orders—two essen 
tially distinet cases," 

ms would be forever ashamed to make 
the declaration to the world that | saw 
a white man in the hands of sa 
and made no effort to rescue him 

The major spoke with much warmth 
of feeling 

** But 
argument,"’ 
disregard of orders the 
@xasperated The man 
instead of being rescued. Several of the 
Indians fell A hostile feeling was 
aroused, which it is the purpose of the 
administration to prevent.’ 

“A wine administration, " said Major 
Amberly, seornfully, ** to temporize with 
Indians on the war-path and with arms 
in their hands, But, my dear sir, | am 
not submitting as quietly as you think 
to this action of Colonel I}:ownson’s. 
Our new President has different views. I 
have taken measures to bring this case to 
his attention. The result of these 
measures you will know in a day or 
two.”’ 

“T am glad to hear that,” 
Frank. ‘The hands of your 


vages 


Brownson's 
* By your 
aAVAyeR Were 
was murdered 


colonel 
Frank. 


consider 
rephed 


replied 
enemy 


| have been greatly strengthened within 


these two days. 


An event has happened 
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which gives him an excuse for the 


eeverest action 
“What te that’ I hate beard no 


inlab. 
of military 


“A sensible way to deal with savages” 
replied the major, “to begin by showing 
them that you are frightened. Hut that 
erems ve been his policy Why 
does he not form « court martial 7" 

* He may have been — waiting 
for this very cireumstance. Hate does 
net give the same counsel as honest de 
sire of duty “ 

“The town is airreanded’ All the 
roads ambushed °' asked ibe m his 
face etl! 


Vou —— er iy 


fear that Mr. Marvin's soout will fad it 


diMieult te pase.” 
“Wr. Marvin's scout?’ echoed the 


“Yeo. Mr. Marvin is strongly your 


friend, and is determined to use his in- | 


flnence with the authorities for your re- 
lease. He has sent out & man 
in Indian wiles, with letters and repre 
eentations which will, nedoubt, be 
tive 7 

“Tle has first to pase the Indian 
fines,"’ replied the major, shaking his 
head. “It may not prove eas Hae 
ne action yet taken han the 
savages? ive they to be given liberty 


to slaughter the outlying settlers at their | 


leteure *"’ 

“1 have orders to recennoitre, with 
my company, tomorrow moring ” 

“To reconpeitee' and to morrow 
morning '" cried the major, hotly 
“How does your company of rangers 
relish that order?’ 

“They are fuming," replied Frank 
“Morning will begin early with them, 
and the recennoitre will be a fight if 
they meet the indians.” 

“IC there should be a fight,”’ said the 
Strive te 


major, “cut through them 

reach their camp. They must have 
prisoners, You may be able to release 
them.” 


* Most likely as T released the prisoner 
oo my last attempt. They would proba 
tiy be all slaughtered.” 

“True, true,” said the major, in a 
t embling voice 1 forgot their blood 
thirsty habite, Do not attempt it, Frank 
It would be horrible 
Letter than captivity with these cruel 
ri ragee , 

Captain Allen looked in surprise at 
the major, Hie voter had been low and 
) alrned Hie face continued prallie He 
spoke in an abstracted manner, as if for 
wetting hin winiter 

“What is the matter, sir” asked 
Frank, in coneern. “You surely can 
have no personal interest in these cap 

ves, It is but a conjecture that there 

re any captives,”’ 

“It ts a certain thing."’ replied the 
meiew, with much energy of manner 
* They have surprised the settlers, No 
dovbt they have many captives," 

The settlers are quick to take alarm,” 
eovl Prank 
have escaped by flight. A considerable 
number have come into town Tut ! 
theaght from your manner that you had 
fea for some personal friend 

“| have’ | hawe, tndeed™ cried the 
moor with much feeling. ‘A person 
ve dear to me is journeying to this 
town, and shoukd have arrived here by 
thie time | fear—I am sure—that she 
hae fallen into the hands of the savages 

ihe majo's voice was husky and 
broken tis lips trembled 

"She It in a lady, then?" 
Prank, it eurprise 

“Yea A mere girl A delicately 
nurtured, warm-hearted maiden, The 
dearest of living beings to me. (th, if 
she has fallen into the hands of these 
wretches! The thought is too horrible!’ 

A sort of groan broke from the strong 
manat the pictare which his fancy con 
jured up 

“Near and dear to 
Frank, in an undertone 

“Tt in my daughter,’ said the major 
catching his words ‘Al Lhave left in 
the workd the living image of my dear 
wife T dare not ask you to attempt her 
ner dare | entertain the thought 
of ber remaining in such hands. She 
were better dead’ ’ 

* Do not be desponding,’’ said Prank, 
with energy or | ie far from certain 
that she is a captive She must have 
met some fugitives on the road. They 
would warn her T am satisfied that 
you! daughter is safe." 

‘I fear not The alarm cannot bx 
general yet. When did it reach here?" 

This morning 

‘It may net yet have reached farther 
south T'romise mo, Frank, to do your 
utmost to find if she is indeed a captive 
I dare not tell you to attempt her 
reece 

“You can depend on me, Major Am 
berly, said Frank, earnestly “IT have 
not been ao fortunate as to meet your 
daughter, but for your sake I will use 
my utmost exertions in her behalf. They 
will need to be in strong foree to with 
stand my rangers. I will search their 
camp, if IT remain alive and free to do 
it.’ 

A warm pressare of the hand, a thank 
ful gleam in the eye, formed the only 
answer of the gratefal father 

{TO ne CONTINUED. | 
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asked 


you,”’ muttered 


rem ue, 


Mankk « Broixntne.—How many a 
poor, idle, hesitating, erring outeast is 
how creeping, crawling his way through 
the world, who, might have hek! up his 


head and prospered, if, instead of patting 
of his resolutions of amendment and 
industry, he had made a begimning. A 
beginning, and oy beginning, too, is 

- The first weed pulled up in 
Ube the first time a manly “| 
will ts amid; the first seed 


t im the 
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CHAPTER XL 


MAY ABD DFOCRMNER 


| And es the month passed, apd Mr 
Oarthen had not seen lias odes Thix 
, arrangement, of course, suited Lady 
; Clementina admirably, for her great 
antiety all through had been lest these 
| two should meet and come to an expla 
nation, which should expose all her cruel 
treachery 

Hut when the eve of Lina's wedding- 
| day arrived, she began te q 
‘Poor Lina, with her white cheeks 
dim eyes, was a sorry to see; 
what did Lady ( care? 
had gained her vera 
jgling with the rupee 
| was hardly « mows @piserable 
than the woman hei 
stemlily for one hy and 
only to find, like the 
Sea, that it tarned te in her 

As Lina sat abl over 
| the eve of ber wedding, 

ber 
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came in. She drew 
sat there silently, ber 
her head in her bands, Ling was 
fiveat to speak, 

‘You hide all the Are,” she anid, 
childish petalanee; “ and Team so 
Coulda't yeu draw a little further 

‘Cold’ oxclaimed Lady 
uncovering ber fushed cheeks, “I was 
?’ 
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just thinking how warm it was.” 
‘Then why do you come so near 
lina was so ULand sorrowful, that it 
made her harsh, Onee her tem per had 
been unalterably eweet and gentile; but 
her nerves had been ge anetrung of late, 
that the smallest contradiction now ren- 
dered her sharp and petulant. 
You don't seem ina very good humor 
te might, Lina.’* 
“Perhaps not; | kaow I am very 
miserable '’ 
"You are so visionary and ramaantic, 
lina’ [take the work as it comes, and 
make the beat of it, you seem to expect 
that everything in toe be ordered with 
apeocial reference to your separate tastes 
and feelings.’ 

“TT don't think anything of the kind, 

Clementina, as you kifow perfectly well; 
| but I did, and had a right to expect that 
I might be allowed to settle: my future, 
so far as it lay in my own hands.”’ 

* And what has prevented you °"' 

“You have." 

“IT! Why, you must be dreaming, 
Lina’ Lhave given you advice, certainly, 
an an elder sister should, but, beyond 
that, | cannot hold myself responsible 
for any steps you have thought fit to 
take in the matter 

“You urged me to marry the mar 
qui 

To save your own pride.”’ 

TL eannot see | have mended anything 
by thie rash marriage. Mr. Carthen's 
insult will always be the same, whether 
Tam Lina Dacre or the Marchioness of 
Dawford; and he may flatter himself 
still that | care for him if he chooses. I 
de ne goml, whatever, by the step you 
urged me to take, and assuredly | make 
myself more miserable than ever.” 

* You always were such a poor-spirited 
ereatare,”’ sand Lady Clementina, con 
tem ptaously 

{ could not help people knowing and 
aceing that | was not happy, for | am 
not clever at feigning what I do not 
fee), but a woman must be garrulous and 
undignified, indeed, who parades her 
griefs, and calle upon strangers to show 
her sympathy and commiseration. And, 
after all, great as the effort may be, it 
won't last long 

* What do you mean 

Lina hekl up he: 
hands to the light 

* Look’! she said, with a faint laugh, 
that died away in a sigh: “they can't 
waste much more, can they ” 

Lady Clementiua put ber own by the 
ride of them 

* Your misery seems to have the same 
effeet upon you that my happiness has 
upot me.’ 

“You need not marry Mr. Carthen, 
unloss you lke,” said Lina, with a sudden 
flash of color on her white cheeks 

TL deo like, and Lam perfectly happy, 
yet I ee thin, which shows that the 
mind does not affect the body se much 
as you fancy Hensides, all this whining 
and lamenting oan have no influence on 
your fate now, You have acoepted the 
maryuis, and will have to marry him 
for you know, as well aa I do, that papa 
would not suffer such a scandal as your 
drawing back from your given word, at 
the eleventh hour.’ 

“1 suppose it doesn't signify whether 
I make up my mind to die or not after 
wards?" 

“IT have never attempted to prepare 
myself for such a contingency.” 

“Then | advise you to do #o,"’ said 
Lina, as she rose. ‘*‘What is the time, 
l wonder? My wateh has stopped.’’ 

“It is nearly one o'clock,’ answered 
Lady Clementina, examining her own. 

*T had not fancied it was so late.”’ 

“And I,”’ answered her elder sister, 
with a weary sigh she did not attempt 
to repress, “was attempting to sce the 
dawn break every minute.” 

“Then why don't you go to bed?” 

“When one sleeps so little alwaya, it 
hardly seems worth while.” 
“| should have thought yew would 
have a 
“Because | am so happy!’ answered 
Lady Clementina, bitterly, “ Now you 
see that that kind of th haan't the 
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thin, transparent 


ot 
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“| am puscied 
i Lina, softly. 
to salve here.” 


’ 


a lath oy 
“ Famey 


t» greet her under the blind, and 
she aad not slept 


At last Lina rose, and sitting at ber 


window, watehed the eun rise iv golden 


splendor over the distant hills 


tea and a slice of toast. 
were ged with weeping, for she could see 
that ber young mistress was not bappy 
Deaides, the marquis bed insisted that 
the should be divmiseed, to make way 
fora tart, affected French woman. Lina 
noticed this, and was inlinitely touched 
by it. She took a simple jewel out of 
‘her case; aed mtly, when the gid 
came beet. tplng to look cheerful autl 
| composed, flattering herself that her 
red eyes would not be noticed, Lina took 
her hand, and said, gently 
* Fanny, you have always been patient, 


| and tive, and willing; and, there- 

fore, of giving you money, I vive 

you this Witle brooch you have often 
me wear.” 

y broke down at this, and 

the so sweetly given, with 

lips, which failed to utter the 

Then Famed wy the 

tte, 

new was ushered arto ine busi- 

pe of toilette . Lina 

ander af ecole handa, 

a pag | 

over her—a of perception, t 


wreath, went to see 
the reoma wore y 
and out aa she could 
wish. ; 
* Will pou hare the Saovet Bearsiee 





wear. Antothette was 
and, strange to nay, though Lady Dacre 
atxml by, she never noticed the 


lof the pale young bride, her woeful 


gloom, as the Frenchwoman's busy 
hands clasped on the glittering necklet, 


fastened the braceleta, and settled they 


to this.” anes In poopie of feeble circelation, takes if 
“ There sedms to me" where it was impossible to tel! it from 





At nine Lady (lementina, hanghtily, for «he did 
o clock her maid brought her a cup of }nét much fancy being catechmed in this 
Fanny's eyes way, and had her own private reasons 


there hee net been sorm 
treachersi only fair t» Mr. Car- 
it by a thet, if so, that it should be explained. 
df this & | Surely it mast have struck your ladyship 
a th Lady fans that the alteration in bis feelings was 
menta! sherk much tow sudden to be natural or feasi- 
Ng ble. i 
t : to 
| a = « 
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death, wot) time 
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: =) go 
fetch him my bring him up here 
as quietly as ‘ag 
**Very well, I leave it all to you; only 
arrange, if you can, so that Lady Clemen- 
tina may net know what is going for- 
ward.” 

**Never fear, my lady; if it can be 
done, it shall be done.”’ 

He went out, and Lina lay like a 
for deprecating any inquiry into the statue, perfectly motionless, until he re- 
state ot hey sister's mind . turneg.. She heard the door open belop, 

Finding that he was not Ubedy to ob- ) though Lady Decre did not; she beast, 
tai any ferther information frem ly |aleo, teo people ascending the staits, 
Clemeutina, Dr. Robinson turnéd ta her 
, father neat, aud saul: + dull 

‘My own opinion is, that Lady Lina “ ome, he is come!’ 
in still hiving, but everything will epand | Lady Darre fancied that Lina Was 
upon the first few minuatés afier dhe! slightly delirious, and bent down to her 
awakes from ber trance, If I had only , anxiously. But at this minute came a 
good news to give her then, she would | soft tap at the door, 
struggle back into life. May I tell hex ‘Come in! said Lina herself. And 
that ber marriage with the marquis is the doctor and Mr. (arthen entered to- 
broken off?" gether, 

Lord Dawford flushed up, as he an- Lina looked at the latter wistfully as 
swered: ‘So far as | am concerned, you he advanced, took her hand in both of 
|ecertainly may. After what has ta hia, and kissed it with reverential ten- 
lace to-day, | cannot doubt that Lady | derness 

ina would be glad of ber release. | ‘**Mamma, may we have a few minutes 
should have spoken at once, only that I | alone?’ 
hardly knew how Lord Dacre would “Will you come into the next room 
think in the matter.” @ith me, doctor?’ said Lady Dacre. 

“I entirely agree with you, wy ** Certainly, my lady." 
| This marriage would not make For a few seconds after they were left 
Lina’s happivess or yours. At the agi alone neither spoke. Lina was the first 
time, I chal venture to uest to break the nee. 
yeh ple ““Mr. Carthen,”’ she said, ‘‘I have 

be no raised, © asked to see you because I feel that | 
ee we should not bomtinue have but a short time to live, and | 
, even if we are ngs t be near | fancy must have been some mis- 


®omen ty be 

led om such cocasiahs, and Lina is 
very sensitive.” : 
“ Bensitive to bodily pain——"’ 

“Sensitive to everything,” returned 








there 
“1 ite of your "” maplied I dared Lape thie, Lady I 
am qu . ag to too, Luddy Lina, 
Lord Dawford, I Per sug-/antil I received your first letter, in 
gested this myself, if you had not fore-| which, without any preparation what- 


ever, you me absent myself from 
, the house, as my attentions had reached 
© their parry «2 lewered her | a which were especially annoying 
head once more inte hands, and | and distasteful to you personally, and, 
looked y at the fire. It scemed{ moreover, your prospects else- 
| to ber indeed, to have been so near! where!"’ 
and then to| *‘I wrote such a letter as that!” ex. 
wou 


id claimed Lina, flushing crimson wit! 
pratt abame. coe ie Santen, oan hanes 


ceremon 4. (as 
But ia “* It was a very strange dieam, then,” 
wae 





make be anid, out of his 


3 have ter with me, 
for if I was not justified in 
she to be a perfect reality.” 

| between Tina and Bhe read it through, and then put it 


as the least change might bri t | back to him with a proud gesture of dis- 
an explanation which would only | dain. 
defeat her ends, but brand her forever ‘How could you have thought that 
as a shameless intriguante—a cruel, | that ever came from me?" 
heartless designing woman. | ** Then you did not write it?’ 

Dr. Robinson had gone back to his! ‘Never! Was it like me to do this 


She Thew that 
must tnuild up some 





ara skilfully among the white flowers? @afent .again, armed with a remedy | thing ?’’ 


of her wreath 

“Now it is finished,’’ said made 
moiselle, and handed Lina her gloves 
and handkerchief, and a bottle of strong 
salts Lady Dacre had laid on the toilet 
table ready 

“My dear,” 
had better go 
is quite time,.”’ 

Lord Duecre was waiting at the foot of 
the grand staircase to receive the bride, 

Lina slipped her hand = into his 
mechanically, and mechanically walked 
to the carriage. Lord Dacre almost lifted 
her in, and then they drove off, amid the 
shouts of the people, who had gathered 
from far and near, to see the splendid 
pageant of an aristocratic wedding. 

Lina heard and saw nothing of all this. 
She tried to bring her senses together 
with a great effort; she knew only that 
the great yellow sun stared her in the 
face, and wondered, ina dreamy fashion, 
if it had come to look at the bride. The 
weight of the diamond tiara grew terribly 
oppressive, and the snowy veil blinded 
her 

For ever and ever!’ 


said the countess, ' we 
Papa is waiting, and it 


She aaid this to herself, in a faint mur- > 


mur of words, hardly intelligable, as she 
went up the long white aisle, clutching 
at her father’s arm 

* For ever and ever, until death us do 
part!’ 

She was at the marquis’ side by this 
time—how she never knew, elthough 
Clementina’s guiding hand had helped 
to place her there. And then a solemn 
silence fell on the church, and the bishop, 
smoothing bis lawn sleeves, came forward 
to the altar rail 

‘Dearly belowed, we are gathered 
together here in the sight of God, and 
in the face of this congregation, to join 
together this man and this woman in 
holy matrimony.” 

He had no time for more 

Lady Clementina saw the pale victim 
fall, crushed to the earth, uoder her 
splendid crown, and called out, in a 
voice of sudden horror and agitation, 
which seemed to recognize this certainty 
inatinetively, 

“(reat heaven, she is dead'”’ 





CHAPTER XLI 
KESTORED TO LIPP 

Dderacl’ 

Dead in her sweet prime, dead with 
the bridal wreath on her brow, and her 
bridal robe fora pall! Dead! 

Nevermore would the blue eyes open 
on this cold world, whose sorrows had 
killed her; nevermore would the music 
of her voice fill the home she loved, or 
cheer the sick and comfort the sorrowful. 

The guests gradually dispersed, and 
the house was silent as the grave, The 
marquis had returned with Lord Dacre 
and Lady Clementina; and the cari, 
thinking he must be anxious, bade him 
wait until Dr. Robinson had examined 
his patient, and expressed an opinion as 
to her case 


Lady Clementina sat ata corner of the | 


hearth, and in her favorite attitude, with 


so waited mlently for verdict. 

In about an hour, Dr. Robinson came 
down. Lord Dacre sprang forward to 
meet him. 





“Well?” he said, with breathless | 


° 


her white dress as the floor, and | 
t 








| which, he fancied, if he had a chance of “No, And yet it is your handwrit- 
} applying it, would answer better than | ing.” 
ali his medicines. | Or, rather, a good imitation.” 

Lady Dacre never once quitted the, ‘But you wrote this?” 
sick girl's chamber. Her eyes were Ife gave her the one she had sent him 
opened now, and she realized thoroughly | by Lady Ciementina, and she recognized 
how much Lina had suffered, and how | it at once. 
fatally to blame both she and Lord Dacre **Ves,"’ she said; ‘‘that was mine, and 
had been in permitting this engagement. was an answer to one of yours, express- 

Lina’s swoon lasted twelve hours, and | ing a strong hope that | would marry 
then she opened her dim, blue eyes ou | the Marquis of Dawford, in order to re- 
the anxious face bending above. lieve your conscience of the weight of 

‘*Mamina!”’ my unhappiness! Can you wonder that 

**My darling!’ | I felt indignant and outraged that you 

“Have I been ill long?" should accuse yourself of having given 

** No; only a little while." me encouragement ?"' 

“Shall [ever get well again?” 

**T hope so, Lady Lina,” said the firm, 
but gentle voice of Dr. Robinson; “ we 
mean to try.” 

** But you think me in great danger?"’ 

** | did not say so.” 

** Not in words; but T can see by your 
face that you are afraid of me.” 

| ** We doctors are always anxious about 
our patients until we get them entirely 
well; but, I believe, Lady Lina,"’ he 
aided, slowly and impressively, ‘that 
now your marriage with the marquis is 
broken off, your mind will be compara- 
tively easy, and so you will help our ef 


treacherous hand has been busy writing 


written ourselves, whilst holding back 
the letters that we actually penned! | 
have sent you one letter, and one only; 
and in that I begged you earnestly, pas- 
sionately, not to seal your own misery 
by marrying for rank and wealth."’ 

**T never hed that.” 

* Of course not.”’ 

** The only thing is, I wonder that you 
should have been so easily deceived. In 
my tirst letter—or, rather, the letter that 
was supposed to be mine—I rejected you 
forts to restore you with a will.’ unconditionally; and, afterwards, I was 

“Ie my marriage broken off?’ She supposed to be rendered miserable by 
turned to ber mother for confirmation of my attachment!’ 
these blessed tidings. **And I am afraid the mischief did not 

Lady Dacre stooped down, and kiased 
her brow 

** But papa——"’ 

‘| believe he suggested it himeelf. 
Did you net tell me so, doctor?’ 


end here. 
frankly?” 

**T can bear anything, now I know you 
didn't write that letter. 

**Lina, have you ever had debts ?"’ 

*Ne, my lady. [| suggested it, but * Debts? she inquired, with a puz 
he immediately concurred in my opin. zled expression, ‘1 do not owe one 
ion.” farthing in the world.”’ 

**And the marquis?’ marmured poor **And you have never bought jewels 
Lina, upon trust?” 

“I fancy his loniship is very glad the **A thousand times, no!"’ 
decision is taken off his shoulders.”’ **Mind, you are not to be agitated at 

** Then he will consent?’ 

She clasped ber thin hands together, 
and a sudden flush, like her old sweet 
bloom, dyed her face 

**Most certainly. He would have pro- 

vax! it, | am sure, if | had not." 

** Dr, Robinson!’ 

** Lady Lina’ 

**T shall be grateful to you for the rest 
of my life—if | am permitted to live."’ 

“Which I devoutly hope will be the you from embarrassment, without your 
case."" et recourse to the other alterna- 

* There is only one very, very great tive.”’ 
favor | have to ask now, mamma.” “Oh, Mr. Carthen!’ she murmured, 

** What is that, my love ?"’ faintly, ‘‘ how could you think so very 

** | want to see Mr. Carthen.”’ ill of me?” 

“Mr. Carthen ?"’ “It was better to think this, Lina, 

“All the while I have this weight on than to believe that you were marrying 
my mind, it is impossible for me to get the marquis simply or his grand title 
well. Reviewing matters calmly as I lie and vast estates.’ 
here, it seems to me that some mistake * Yea,” she said, ‘‘ anything was bet- 
must have been made, that ought to be ter than that! But your offer was not 
gectified. Whether I die or live, itis the aecepted, of course?”’ 
same thing; that must be mae right.”’ Tt was.” 

“My dear Lina, I am very loth to re “What! you gave the money °” 
fuse you anything, but I do not see how All through this conversation, al 
it is to be managed." though both recognized perfectly Ao 

**Mightn’t I fetch him, my lady?” the treacherous foe was who had tam 

ed the doctor, pered so ruthlessly with their happiness, 

* You see, it is rather a difficult thing to serve her own purposes, no name had 
to do. Lady Clementina might feel an- been mentioned; but now, in the excess 
no vad of his indignation, Mr. Carthen spoke 
out. 

“Yes,” he said, “I put into Lady 
Clementina’s hand a cheque for five hun- 


thing clearly now. It was represented 
to me that you could not resist any 
trinket you saw that took your fancy, 
and so ran into debt to obtain what, 
when once bought, you were afraid to 
wear under your father's eye. I fancied 
that this might be a motive for your 
marriage, and begged to be allowed to 







yed. 

* At any rate—if your ladyship will ex- | 
| cuse my speaking so blantly—Lady Lina 
| & to be your first consideration, 


| his voice to « whisper, “I will not an- | would most thankfully receive, and dedi- 





and # bright, eager light came into her , 


** Lina, I begin to see itall now. Some | 


for us such words as we could never have | 


Can you bear me to speak | 


what | am going to say, for I see every- | 


‘lend you what was required to free | 
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she must be mad '"’ 


“Surely, ew 
He held out nd 
owe weak, 4¢ 
frankly. on 
pard "i f 
on even J dF a 
, I y be 


and she put her 


Qngers into it 





self.” 
**Then, I have not been dan 
iw?"’ 


** No; you are certainly weak and ner- 
vous, and will require an immense 
amount of care and indulgence,’’ he an- 
swered, with a smile, that showed this 
duty would be a pleasure; “but yours 
was only a swoon; and | shall always 
look upon that swoon as the most for- 
tunate ing that ever gocurred for me in 

fife, 


all 
Lady Dacré and the déctor re-entered, 


and Lina attempted blushingly to disen- 
' (a yep Mr. Carthen's arms, 
t this he would not allow. 
' act are ashamed,” he gaitl, smi 
ling, “I am not; and I fancy, when Lady 
| Dacre knows all, she will sympathise 
with my transports.” 
‘Shake hands with Dr. Robinson," 
said Lina, with pretty imperiousness. 
“With all the pleasure in the world; 
but why particularly at this minute?’ 
inquired Mr. Carthen, who thought him- 
' self well off, and did not care to be dis- 
turbed. 

** Because you owe all your happiness 
to him—that is to say, if you are 
happy.”’ 

**Some day, I will punish you for that 
doubt.”’ 

Lady Dacre looked from one to the 
other, with a very puzzled expression of 
face. She could not understand that 
Lina, who was usually so sensitively deli- 
cate, should suffer the attention of a man 
whom she knew to be e to her 
own sister, Dr. Robinson took his leave, 
and Mr. Carthen explained everything to 
her. 

She was, first of all, incredulous, but 
the production of the letters soon satis- 
tied her, 

**T will aequaint Lord Dacre with ali 
the facts of the case miyself,’’ she said; 
‘‘and, I am sure he will agree with me. 
And now, Mr. Carthen, I know you will 
pardon me, if] speak out plainly. Lina 
requires reat, and ought to be kept quiet 
for the next few days.”’ 

As he went down, he fancied he heard 
the rustle of a woman's garments, and a 
swift step in tlight along the corridor, 
and could not help fancying that this 
must be Lady Clementina, who had crept 
up stairs to listen. However, he did not 
see her, and got out into the cold, quiet 
night, without further adventure of any 
kind, 

The old marquis, who had been greatly 
annoyed and piqued by the events of the 
day, sat over the fire moodily. 

verefore, his lordship was surprised, 
in the midst of his moody reverie, to 
hear the handle of the door turn abruptly. 
More surprised still, when Lady Clemen- 
tina, still in her bridesmaid’s dress of 
white, shining silk, came gliding up to 
the fire, near which she seated herself in 
a weary kind of way. 

The marquis looked up at her reflec- 
| tively. The agitation of this long day 
had given grander effect to her beauty, 
somehow. ler transparent complexion, 
looked more transparent than ever; her 
dark eyes larger, fuller, and of more 
burning brightness. 

How splendidly would she bear the 
coronet of a marchioness on her, clear, 
lofty brow! 

Ile hardly knew what made him think 
of this, but her presence there at this 
| hour, under all the circumstances, sug- 
gested the notion, and she implied a cer- 
| tain encouragement. 
| My lord,”’ she said, presently, in her 
sweetest, softest voice; ‘‘you will be 
quite worn out to-morrow. You ought, 
indeed, to take more care of yourself.”’ 

“What can it signify, Lady Clemen- 
| tina? No one cares enough about me to 
| concern herself as to whether I live or 
| die.”’ 
| ‘Oh, my lord, you know you are mis- 

taken there!’ 
| There was a short silence. 
the marquis murmured: 
| ** Lady Clementina!”’ 

** My lord!’ 

on. begin to think we both made a 
mistake. 
| She gave him one swift, keen glance 
from under her dark lashes. 
| ‘It did not take me so long to make 
| this discovery.” 
| ** But it is not too late to remedy mat- 
ters.’’ 
| “ta.” 
| ** Will you be my wife?" 
| 





Presently 





je Lady Clementina held out her hand. 

** Then it is settled ?”’ 

**So far as I am concerned.” 

“What is to prevent us from being 


| ™ arried at once ? 


Lady Clementina was candid, _ if 
nothing else. She answered, without 
hesitation: 


** Nothing.”’ 

; Then let me see how it is to be man- 

| aged.’ 

They sat for another hour in deep, 
earnest conversation; and after this, 
Lady Clementina lit her candle and went 
up-stairs. 

The first thing she did was to rouse 
Antoinette. A short, whispered dialogue 
took place here, and the Frenchwenes 
rose at once, and began to hurry on her 
clothes. Her box was already packed, 
so there was nothing to do in this way 
and she put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
went out to the stables to rouse the mar- 
quis’ servants, and orderthem to get his 
| lordship’s carriage ready with as little 
delay and noise as an. 

This done, she returned up-stairs, and 
went very busily to work in packing 
Lady Clementina’s wardrobe with as 
much order as the time would allow. 

A lamp burnt in Lina’s chamber, and 
the sweet scent of the orange-blossoms 
in her bouquet, which Lady Dacre had 
forgotten to remove, scented the air with 
almost i 

T 


u the circumstances; and,’’ lowering dred nda, which, she assured me, you | 


| 































effect of enlivening one so much as you | Be. Rebtncen thesh ble head cervew. | ower fer engthing, Wf che és ; cate to the purpose of paying your 
neat would suppose *"’ | op | just now.”’ ' debts.” 
to persecute others “Then what is the ase of being, “I am almost afraid not. | cannet| “It is a most unfortunate fancy.” | “Ob, how terrible! murmured the 
°o 


to make sacrifices to —.. a» | Saas Ee Oo eee eee, 5 ose | Ae me OES Cees | ge child, whose sensitive pride was 
ilies is none, that | can imagine." | possibly syncope. I have known in- | most fortunate one. | am greatly mis ' literally outraged. 


We are more 
for their faith 
prove our own. 


































































or 


contained the 


stealthily, and there at the toilet- 
with her face as white as her dress, 
Clementina. 





THE 


| bim; and Joe tidgeted a little, and cvl- 
| ored high. 


be adream. However, she opeved ber | Mr. Stradbroke's keen eye was upc pos | 
| aiied 


| “] pever thought of that; but, ot!” 
She the casket im her hand which course, it was my duty to tell the, trayed us to my fasher; and whon | left, 
marquis’ wedding-gifts of | truth."’ 


he and Herbert Beason were tagetier.’ 


SATURDAY EVENING 


ye — ron bee "know what became. of him 
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THE BATTLE OF LIFE 


BY HOWARD @. Lore 


m4 for wa, Wilson had be Whee borne down by trouble, yield not to de 


diamonds, To Line's astonish cnt, she ae ome gyal m pay ee Cpe wee hoes Beep oe Tedbrinht lamp of bape, chintag out clear end 
took possession of it, put someth io ** | thought, perhaps, it would all blow lied to my had rather damaged than faar, ‘ 
ite place, and was ques more quickly over, without making any scandal; and Seiped Herhere's cane; and, fae | TR Skeet picem ons tevene; and cirengites 
even than she had come. I didn’t want to get either of the pris remembered he to old k, 
Half an hour later, Lina, who was ~ if Lcould —— nd took care to explain how Aa — | The battle in whieh oll mankind must take 
and restless to sleep again, “ That was vastly te ou, their table w loaded, w 1 : b the 
ae drive out of the court- | I am sure, Mr. Lay T hope they both | Uhey had. led mangas to expert an | - % “wher ex bole ois 
yard, and down the road. And your kindness.” | empty cupboard, even this act “ine h to cunquer, hope even must brighten (he 
then al) was quiet | Joe didn't like Mr. Stradbroke's tone | brought her no comfort, fur abe felt that | te ae NNR 
pupetly oes t enough, she Re Seve mepcey Oe chen te wen | bs lover was doomed. werd 
out of bed, and found a letter, in Lady | chowes to chop down, il aay snl re Mr | ao » pete detain. 
Clementina’s handwriting where the! After this, the evidence of the man | of the witness-box it would have been Kal*castah Gab dtamens trees the treats te 
casket had been: | Edo Sane Flax's body wastaken. But fortunate for one of the prisone | mer tere: . a 
nothing to tell, beyond this bare least. But, in heranxiety to thrust . ane's reverses, they man - yey . 
end, thorehre I jane chons tell tae Unsiben | fact. | self why imto notice, aud be able a eT ee ee eee 
would Know slt—tetl . ’ ne mine, y= whole — coomed ee beast of oo tas hp my i“ | The sou! that is lighted by hope’ id 
* on Joe; and Mr. Stradbroke's plan, if he prominent abe on at Dk rpbete y y a my ha 4 
Seree Segre aay sesh chert BSR: | coukl’ have catried it out, would have | trial, che sided the last link to. the fatal | Through viefeated Are, let ek. 


; but I dare say he can afford to walt s 

He a I shall be b 
am to a sister o 

be married to him from hone chertly. 
say you will have cards, 

Cismastina Dacns. 


. 
4. fttre 
w im interest. 

S mo and shall 
I dare | 


Poor foolish Lina wept over this epis- 


tle as if her heart would break. 


One 


word of shame and contrition, and she | 
would lave forgiven everything. But | 


now she saw that the separation was | 
final, and that when she and Clementina | 
rs rather 


it would be ass 


‘Sas 
than rm, with the past rising always 
bet ween them, like some sombre specta- 


cle which even the daylight connet 
scare. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
THE TRIAL. 

The trial of Herbert Benson and Nat 
Greysome for 
was tixed for the first of March. 
Benson bad engaged counse! for his son; 
but Nat was undefended. However, Her- 
bert requested that Mr. Stradbroke would 
undertake the other’s defense as well as 
his own. 

Never had any trial caused such a sen- 
sation in the county as this. The gene- 
ral feeling was against Herbert, who, 
from having been a great favorite, had 
suddenly sunk so Jow in everybody's es- 
timation, that they were ready to believe 


Mr. 


the murder of James Flax | 


ter that his word was not worthy of | 
But, unluckily, Joe was so much 


credit. 
feared on account 
and evil propensities, that Mr. Strad- 
| broke ull not a ppeerney bag one to come 
forward and speak against 

tanately for Herbert, some man ‘bad seen 
him go inte the wood just about the time 
Joe declared the murder to have been 
committed; and this fact seemed to make 
a great impression on the court, as con- 
tirming Joe's evidence. 


Then the witnesses for the defence was | 


called, and old Mark, gray and bent, as 


was just stepping into the box, when 
Tommy Wilson strode past him, thrust- 


ing him reughly aside, and wok his, 
| Ohl Nanny, fairly frightened now at | 
; the magnitude of the effect she had 
beyan to protest that Master 


place. The constable was about to re- 
move him, fancying this was some idle 
freak of the idiot's, when he motioned | 
| him away, and said, in a loud, sonorous 
voice: 

“T saw the murder 
wish to give evidence.’ 

If a thunderbolt had fallen in the 
midst of the crowd, the consternation 
could have been greater. 


committed, and 


speak, after a silence of two long years, 
seemed almost like a miracle, and gave 


y 
any ill of him that La be adduced in | them a feeling of awe they could not con- 


the course of the trial 

Herbert armed himself to meet either 
verdict firmly. Day and night he prayed 
for courage and endurance to bear his 
troubles. If it were God's will that he 
should die, he would die bravely; grate- 
ful to know that he had not done this 
thing of which he was accused. 

Poor Nat was not so easy in his mind. 
He thought of his old father, either left 
to starve, or forced to seek the shelter of 
a workhouse, in his old age; and his 
heart was hot within him, and exceed- 
ingly sorrowful. He had no hope of 
getting off; but he was patient in the 
Sides 2 of his troubles. If he told the 
truth, he would seem to criminate him- 
self ; and Joe, having found a hea 
his story first of all, was more likely to 
be believed than he was. 

The court was crowded on the morn- 
ing of the trial. The prisoners glanced 
at each other wistfully; and Nat made a 
motion as if to hold out his hand, but 
was checked at once by his grim guar- 
diane. Then he took his place in the 
dock. After this the trial commenced. 


for | 


| complish, in my present character, that | 


The first witness examined was Joe | 


fie gave his evidence in a dogged, de- | 


flant way, as follows: 

“T was in Lansdown Wood on the 
night of the 10th of December, when, all 
of a sudden, I heard voices.”’ 

‘What were you doing in Lansdown 
Wood ?”’ inquired the prisoner's coun- 
sel. 

‘* Well,”’ answered Joe, looking embar- 
rassed, ‘‘I thought I might as well have 
one if I could find one.” 

‘* You were poaching, in fact ?’’ 

Joe scratched his head, and said he 
supposed he was. 

** Well,” what did you see in Lans- 
down Wood ! ? 

‘**T saw Master Herbert and Nat Grey- 
some deep in conversation, as if they had | 
some secret between them. Thinks I to 
myself, there's something up there, and | 
I should like to find out what it is. So I | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


just hid myself among the trees, and | 


waited.”’ 

**Go on,” said the counsel for the pro- 
secution, encouragingly. 

- Well, I hadn't waited more than ten 
minutes, before I heard Master Herbert 
ask Nat if he might take the body to his 
father’s house. At this, I picked up my | 
ears more than ever. It was plain now 
that a murder had been committed, and 
by these two. Presently, Nat betrayed 
hisself. Says he, ‘I wish we hadn't 
killed Flax, now, Master Herbert.’ ’’ 

**Stop!”’ said Mr. Stradbroke. ‘‘ You 
yave out at first that you had actually 
seen the murder committed.”’ 

‘That was a mistake, sir; 
over when I got up.”’ 

‘Then what made you say so” 

“They misunderstood me, sir. I, as 
near as may be, saw it done, but not 
quite. But I heard the prisoner's own 
words.’ 

. And what happened after this?” 

‘*Well, I was so scared for fear that 
they should kill mé, too, that I was try- 
ing to creep away, when I shook the 
boughs, and they were down on me ina 
minute. ‘Oh, it’s only Joe Lay! Nat 
said, as Master Herbert held me; ‘he's 
not the buy to tell on a mate. Let’s get 
him to give usa ge poe in urns 
Flax out of sight course, I was | 
much too frightened to object; and BO 
we carried the body among us to Nat's 
cottage, and, after consulting old Mark, 
we went and buried him.”’ 

“How came you not toinform against 
them directly ?” 

**T was afraid for my life."’ 

“What! A great, strong fellow like 
ou! 

. **T coukin’t tell how they might take 

If it had got to fighting, I might 
like they would 
y served Flax. 


it was just 


me. 
have a chance, but - 
have served me as 
There was no telling.” 

‘I think I should have risked it, if I 
had been you—that is to say, if I had 
not an especial reason for being silent.”’ 

** 1 don’t see as it signified to me much | 
either way. There wasn't no reward 
offered."’ 

“* Will you swear that you haven't had 
4 quarrel lately with Nat Greysome ?"’ 

“There was some little dispute, I 
fancy; but I don’t recollect what it was 
about. I’m not fond of telling on a 
mate if I can help it." 

* But it seems to me, if 
do it at all, it was as well 
later.’ 


ou meant to 
suoner as 


P 
“The body being found made me truth 


speak ou 
Were. you afraid of being suspected | cold 
yourself, by any chance ?”’ 


| character of an idiot, 
the world was so full of wicked people, 


| would be thankful indeed. 


givin 


quer. 
| First of all there was a hoarse mur- 
mur, then a deep, anxious silence-—the 
silence of expectancy. Herbert Benson | 
had a faint gleam of hope for the first | 
time. What motive could the idiot have 
for speaking anything but the truth? 

And if he really saw the murder com- 
mitted, he must know, of course, that 
Herbert was innocent. 

Herbert's eyes met Milly's, and hers 
were full of courage and thankfulness. 
They seemed to say, “All will be right | 
now ''—and he believed them, and was | 
grateful. 


Tommy Wilson gave one bold glance 


way, and then he spoke. 

“* My lord,”’ he said, ‘* I bave found my | 
character of an idiot so convenient to 
me, in more senses than one, that 1 am 
sorry to be compelled to dispel the gen- 
eral delusion. Only that now the mo- 
tive for my deception is over, the say 
tion itself may as well follow. I live 
hopes that I shall be able, in time, to hag 


which I paved the way for when I was 
known only as the idiot, Tommy Wil- 
son. 

Tommy Wilson, after being duly ques- | 
tioned as to the nature of an oath, and | 
perfectly intelligent replies, swore | 
that he had seen Herbert Benson shoot | 
Flax down like a dog, as he was taking 
a bird out of his hand, and afterwards 
wrap his cloak around the body, and | 
carry it away, with Nat (Cireysome’s | 
help, to Lansdown Point, and follow- 
ing, he saw it buried. 

he learned judge inquired if there | 
had been any third person present at this 
time. 

‘** Joe Lay was there at last, and helped 
to carry the body. I saw no one else."’ | 

Tommy was severely cross-examined, 
| but nothing could shake his evidence. | 
| He persisted in declaring that Herbert 
Benson was the person who deprived | 
Flax of life. 

When questioned as to his own ante- | 
cedents, and motive for adopting the 
he declared that 


that it was only safe for children and 
fools. 

** And, therefore,’’ concluded Tomm 
**T played the fool, in order that I might 
learn how to be wise.’’ 

‘It was a most extraordinary thing to | 
do,”’ said the learned judge; ‘‘and the | 
way you have been able to carry out your 
ideas, and deceive everybody, is more 
extraordinary still.”’ 

A few more questions were put to him, 
and then he stepped down. 

Old Mark was the next called, 

He told the truth, and the whole truth, 
trusting that it would make its way;’but 
it seemed so natural that he should try 
to screen his son, and his past life seemed 
to the judge to give such a poor guaran- 
tee of his truthfulness and respect for 
the law, that his words made no impres- 
sion, and a kind of disdainful, incredu- 
lous murmur followed him as he stepped 
down, 

Mr. Carthen had wished to be allowed | 
to speak for Herbert's character; and he | 
even said a kind word for Nat—but what 
a this avail? 

Poor Milly was the next called. ! 

She flushed a little when she saw ¢ very 
eye turned upon her, but svon rallied, 
and held herself bravely. If only she 
might serve Herbert by her words, she 


She deposed to having held a clandes- 
tine meeting with Herbert Benson on the 
night of the murder 

“Could she teli at all what time, this | 


She left home about eight, but | 
Herbert was late in joining her, and it, 
might have been nine be fore he arrived, 
and, perhaps, even later.’ 

“Did she hear or see anything extra- 
ordinary while she was waiting ” | 

Milly said no, at first, and then sud- | 
denly corrected herself, and acknow- 
ledged, with a certain reluctance, that 
some one, whom she could not distin- 
uish at all in the dark, had fled past 
ver, almost knocking her down. 

“Did you notice if Mr. Benson had 
his cloak on, when he joined you?” 

‘*No; he had not.” 

** Was he in tae habit of wearing it on 
these occasions ?"’ 

Milly hb ted a mt; and then | 
she remembered that, whatever might 
n, it was her duty to speak the | 
and said, bravely: 
~ He usually put it on when it was | 





“* And it was cold that night?’’ 


Unfor-. | 


if he had suddenly aged twenty years, | 


To hear this | 
strange creature wpen his mouth and | 


condemned. 


;a 


| home, 


suited its own convenience. 
| to be one cook for the whole household, 


| would quarrel, 


| life. 


chain of evidence that was hurrying 


Herbert 
yrave. 


had looked so 
could make noth of him."’ 
The learned judge looked 


** Herbert had been to her house quite 
of his tierce passions early the morning after the murder, and | 
le and odd, that she | 


| Milly tried to catch old Nanny's eye, and 


silence her; 
| joyi 

| | coal 
| bert's cause instead of helpir 


but the vld woman was ep- 
the attention she excited, and | think of all nature's sweet and gentle 
not see that she was ruining Her- 

it, Milly | 


and his companion to an early and ‘il light up the pathway to boner and 


—_— eS 


CRIMPS V8. CALICO. 


It was the last week in May, one of 
| these balmy, beamy days when the sky 


ve; and | smiles down as blue as a bed of blossom. 


ing gentian, and the air is rife with those 
faint, undefined scents that make one 


intinenoes., 
Paul Graham looked wistfully heaven- 


| explained that he was troubled in his | | ward from the windows. 


} 


doubt, too restless for sleep. 


fact told against him, and, added to the 


mind by reason of some bad news he had 
received from her father, and was, no 
But this | think I'm a little inclined to be bilious, 


“ie s the very weather for the coun- 
, try," said Mr, Graham to himself, ‘I 


I believe I need a change. A day or two 


other evidence, rendered the case com- | in the country freshens one up wonder- 


plete. 


! caused, 
| Herbert was as inavcent as a babe. 


But the mischief was done now, and | change— that he needed the country. 
all her protestations and lamentations 


could uot mend the matter. 


} 
There were no more witnesses to be | fitting shirta, and critically selecting his 
| examined vow, aud Mr. Stradbroke rose. 

Ile declared that no enlightened jury 
would convict on the evidenve of a man 
passions and evil character, 
| like Joe Lay; an idiot, who was no idiot 


of violent 


after all; and a garrulous old woman. 


| As for Mr. Benson's motive for being in settle 
| the wood that night, it had been modestly | 


| but firmly proclaimed by Miss Lowe; 
and ho mn A 
| acknowledge that the motive was 
; and sufficient. His subsequent rest 
ness was also accounted for. 
| heard bad news, and, as he 


| shock of these tidings, and had not 
oovered until it was too late to 
worth while to return home to bed. 

| counsel for the prosecution had laid 


| that Flax had really disturbed him in | 


| the act of stealing game. Miss Lowe as- 


serted—and there could be no reason for 
| doubting her word—that Mr. Benson had | ment as Rosamond crossed the thres 
merely joined the poachers in order to | hold. 


wean hor from an attachment which, un- 
der the circumstances + ry to be ex- 
isting then, could only a pain and 


horror to her; and, if so, his conduct was | 
easily explained, and his splendid self. | 


sacrifice should be applauded rather than 
As for Nat Greysome, the | 
| father told his story with a simple ear- 
nestness that carried convic ‘tion; and the 
court should be aware that, in rural dis 
tricta, men, who were tempted by their 
love of sport, often became poachers, and 
saw but little harm in it, whilst, in all 
vther reapectas, they were blameless. 

When Mr, Stradbroke had concluded, 
the judge summed up, and the jury was 
shut up forthe night, in order that no 
influence might be brought to bear upon 
them unfavorable to a just and right- 
eous verdict. 

One more long 


night of suspense 


| awaited the prisoners, 


Poor Nat looked worn out, and utterly 
hopeless, but he tried to smile at his fa- 
ther, as he was taken away, and, remem- 
bering the old man’s dream, shivered 
convulsively. 

[To BE CONTINUED, } 
iol | 


“ COON FEDERATED HOME.” 


We read lately an amusing account of 
the failure of a recent attempt to establish 
‘Confederated Home.”’ In London 
five families possessing small incomes 
united in the establishment of a common 
A large house in the Bloomsbury 
region was taken for the purpose, and 
the arrangements for the regulation of 
the household were made with the utmost 
care and —- There was to bea 
common dining-room in which all the 
meals of the household were to be taken, 
and each family had a set of rooms, 
which it was to furnish and arrange as 
There was 


and a couple of servants to do the othe: 
work. The experiment wascommenced, 
and for the first day or two matters went 
well enough. Before a week had passed, 
however, it became evident that togovern 
a confederated home would be a much 
more difficult task than was at first anti- 
cipated. The tive families could never 
agree as to what they should eat and 
drink. The dinner, especially, was a 
standing subject of dispute, and the con 
sequence was that the kitchen became a 
scene of constant wrangling between the 


| unfortunate cook and her tive mistresses, 


The other servants also found it im possi 
ble to meet the commands of their asso. 


ciated mistresses, Five bella would 
frequce _ be ringing at the same time, 
and one family would complain that they 


were being neglected and that another 
was receiving undue attention. Then 
the children of the different families 
Of course each mamma 
was sure that her darlings were not the 
cause of the disturbance. In short, be- 


| fore a few weeks had passed the confede 


rated home became a ** confederated dis 
cord,”’ and had to be broken up. 
—_ -_ -> 

Broken Heants.—To a man, the 
disappointment of love may vccasion 
some bitter pangs; it wounds some 
feelings of tenderness—it blasts some 
prospects of felicity; but he is an ac- 
tive being—he may dissipate his thoughts 
in the whirl of varied occupation, 
or may plunge into the tide of plea 
|sure. But woman's is comparatively 
,@ fixed, a secluded, and a meditative 
She is more the companion of her 
own thoughts and feelings; and if they 
are turned to ministers of sorrow, where 
shall she look for consulation? Her lot 
is to be woved and won; and if unhappy 
in her love, her heart is like some fortress 
that has been captured, and sacked, and 
abandoned, and left desolate. 


venture to say that, after 
| having seen the lady, every one would 
nod | it ?”” 


had reason | 
| to believe, had fainted away from md waltzing. 


He had Albertia, thinking of Mr. Paul Graham's 


An ty | diant, and Rosamond Hillgrove sang like 
The | any linnet as she tripped along the path- 
reat | way that made a short cut between her 
| stress on the fact of Mr. Benson ~ a | house and that of Adeline a 
poacher; but there was no evidence to 
round on the eager faces all turned his | prove that he was one at this time, or on the piano ina eo! 


| sequently, [ mean to paint the room m/y- 


fully, I've heard aay 

Hlow marvellously easy it is to do as 
one pleases! 

And all the while Mr. Graham made 
himself believe that he did really need a 


“They've often invited me there," 
| said Mr. Paul, looking out his neatest- 


handsomest neckties, ‘and I don't sce 
why I never have been there before."’ 

So Mr. Paul Graham took the train to 
| ta change of air, and also to see Mira 
| Rosamond Hillgrove. 

**Wouldn't you like to ‘marry, and 
down, Rosamond?’ said her 
friend, Miss Albertia, with a sigh. 
Rosamond colored violently. 

‘What nonsense you talk, Adeline!"’ 

j she retorted. “It's so probable, isn't 


| Nothing is impoasible,"’ said Adeline 


| beautiful white teeth, and his facility in 


The next morning dawned fair and ra- 


a sonata 
vilette of 
tinted rib. 


Miss Albertis was practisi 


_ green delaine and ber 
ms, 
She turned around in great astonish. 


‘Dear me!"’ cried she, ‘‘ what is the 
| matter? A calico dress, and your hair 
| not in crimps!"’ 
**Hlouse cleaning,’’ 
mound, succinctly. 
| * Youdon't mean to nay 
| anything to do with it?” 


said Mise Rosa 


that you have 
cried Adeline, 


| @ mtemptuously. 
| ‘Don’t I, though!’ retorted Rosa- 
mond. ‘You'd better come and look, 


if you don't believe it. What I'm after 
to-day is to borrow a paint brush.”’ 

‘A paint brush! ‘hat for?’’ 

“To do papa’s room with, He will 
be home to-morrow night, and I am de- 
| termined the room shall be completed 
realy for him, The painter — t 
come, and I see no signs of him, Con 


opair. 
Reture to life's com@ict; be sioadfast and | 


POST. 


matrimonial destruction this time,"’ said 
ahe. 


While Mr. 
eyes steadily fixed on the white chim. 
| neys behind the trees. Ie kavcked at 
the door 

No one heard. He knocked a little 
louder 


| No one answered. 
| He opened the door and ‘ahemmed "’ 
very distinctly. 

Still no am of life. 


“Queer, thin’ mid Mr. Graham. 
** The place can't be an enchanted 
with wya 


mae 


He opened a door and walked in—and 
there, mounted ona tall step- ladder, with 
a brown ell around ber, stood Mins 
Rosam« Hillgrove, painting away at 

the top of a window as if her life de. 
pended upon it. 
| “Oh,” anid Mise Rosamond, without 
turning around, “you've come at last, 
have you? Then you walk off —_ 
I'm half through the job myself by this 
pe and have no sort of need of your 


a he ? said Mr. Graham, 

Rosamond turned around with a little 
shriek, and nearly fell off the step- 
ladder. 

“Oh! Mr. Graham, is 
thought it was the painter." 
** You, it in I. hat are you doing ?"’ 

** I'm painting,’ said Rosamond, blush- 
~ to the very roots of the non-crimped 

air. 

“T'll help you,”’ aaid our hero 

“TL wish you would,"’ said Hosamond, 
calmly accepting the position. 

And then she told him how it all was, 
| “You're not very much shocked at my 
behavior ?"’ said she. 

“Shooked!"' cried Paul. ‘1 regard | 
you as a model to all the young ladies of | 
the nineteenth centur 








it you? I 





“Now you're laa ing at me,’’ said | 
Rosam< 
Upon my word and honor I'm not,’ 


supentes Mr. Graham; and nal 
maw that he waa in earnest. 

Mies Albertis waited all day long, 
looking up the road like Sister Anne on | 
Blue fap ie tower, but Mr. Graham | 
didn’t come. 


**Tlow provoking!"’ said Mins A gee 
‘But Rosamond Tingrove always ha 
such a way with the gentlemen 

glad that I'm not a born coquette,’’ 

Mr, Paul Graham called the next day 
with Rosamond, when she came to re- 
turn the paint brush; and the fair Ade. 
line was more diasatiatied than ever, 

‘| suppose, now that you've wot oom- 


ny," she snapped, ‘‘you'll postpone 
nouse cleaning until Mr. Graham has 
gone, 

“Oh, no," returned Rosamond, no | 
renely, ‘‘He says he'll help; so we 
shall go on just the same, And he's so 
handy!"’ 


Whether it was over a whitewash pail 
or a sea of soap and sand, or while train. 
ing up the honeysuckle vine over the 
south porch, de ponent aaith not; but 
certain it is that Paul Graham and Kosa- 
mond Hillgrove became engaged during 
the oung lawyer's brief halie iday. 

dont see how Rosamond ma 
oni Mise Albertis, when she heard of it. 

But the secret of the matter waa, that 
Rosamond didn't “manage "’ at all. 


> | Se 


A DUKE AND HIS DWELLING. 


The Duke of Westminster, who is one 
of the wealthiest noblemen in England, 
his yearly income being upward of two 
million and a half dollars, recently threw 
open his palatial mansion, ‘Grosvenor 

tTowne,”” *to the members of the “ Hociety 
for the Encouragement of the Fine Arta, 
that they might view his superb collec. | 
tion of pictures and other art treasures, 
Grosvenor House contains old halls and | 
suites of drawing-rooma which make 
even the largest apartments in an a 











** Rosamond! 
‘* Well?” 
” | 

**Are you crazy? 

** Not in the least.”’ 

“You know nothing of painting,’ 
Adeline, breathlessly, 

se Now, look here, Addy, don’ t bea 
yoose,”’ said Rosamond, calmly, ‘1 took | 
lessons in landscape painting two quar. | 
ters, and if | can't make two doors and 


| 


eried | 
| 


) a scrap of wainscoting look decent, why, 


then, my education is a failure.” 

‘You're the oddest girl T ever heard 
of, Rosamond,’ said Miss Albertis; | 
“and you do look so funny without your 
crimps,”’ 

* Very likely,” said Miss Rosamond, 
walking off. © Butl’ve no time to waate, 
The step ladders are ready, and the paint 
all mixed, like white, foamy cream, and 
here I yo for the paint brush out of your | 
mother's lumber room.”’ 

Rosamond Hillgrove vanished like a 
calicodream, and Miss Albertis went back 
to her sonata 

Ilalf an hour afterwards there came a 
ring to the front-door bell, and Mr. Gra 
ham was announeed, 

Adeline turned a rosy pink with satis 
faction and surprise 

‘Oh, Mr. Graham’ holding out both 
her plump white hands; “I am seo glad 
to see you 

But Vaul, wretch that he was, did not 
return the salutation in kind, 

“T—I bey your tage * stammered 
fiss Hillgrove lived 


he “T supposed 
here. IT was told so a short distance 
buck,’’ 


Adeline Albertis bit her iip 

** No,” said she, speaking with a little 
constraint; “itis the next house, You 
can just see the white chimneys peeping 
out above the trees. But won t you stop 
and rest?’ as Paul resolutely took up his 
valise again. 

* Thanks, not just at present. I have 
a note from Mrs. Percalo to Miss Hill 
grove, and T muat deliver it at once.” 

“But you will call—you will come 
again ?”’ 

**Moxt assuredly | shall do 
pleasure,’ said Paul, politely 

But Addy knew the difference in the 
ring of the real metal and mere hollow, 
conventional courtesy. 

And she sat down and cried, in a rage, 
when Paul Graham had taken his depar 
ture 

‘But there's one consolation,”’ she 
said to herself, suddenly brightening up. 
*osamond is cleaning house in calico, 
and no crimps, and her head tied up in a 
speckled pocket-handkerchief, and if he 
isn't pretty thoroughly disenchanted the 
InMoment he sets eyes upon her, then | 
am no prophetess. Men always do de 
spise house cleaning and all its parapher- 
nalia. He'll be sure to come back.’ 

So Miss Albertis put on an additional 
knot or so of ribbon, readjusted her ar 
tistic masses of hair, and sat down to a 
little picturesque needlework. 

‘Rosamond has worked out her own 


myself that 


nary house look small in comparison, 
hundred persons might dine with com- 4 
fort in the dining-hall, while two thou- 
sand guests would scarcely crowd the | 
richly decorated ball-rooma and recep. | 
|} tion-rooms. As we passed through the 
ball-room several French workmen were 
busily engayed regilding the magnilicent 
chandelier (which holds two hundred 
candles) preparatory to the grand ball 
given by the Duke and Duchess in honor | 
of the Emperor of Russia, The English 
aristocracy never have their ball-rooms 
or drawing-rooms lighted with gaa, the 
light of wax candles being considered 
much softer and more effective. The 
pictures, which number several hundred, 
are distributed through the halls and 
principal rooms, The Duke is not only 
a most munificent patron of art, but is 
ever ready to give both time and money 
to the advancement of any good cause 
The Duchess is spoken of as being as 
amiable and lovely as she is wealthy; 
both she and her husband delight in a 
display almost feudal hospitality 
Though in the heart of the West End, 
there is a beautiful garden attached to 
Grosvenor House and a lawn planted 
with tine old trees Ihe Duke traveled 
through the Cited States several years 
ago, when his tithe was Lord Grosvenor, 


his father being then living, A good 
story inteld apropos of his stay at the 
house of an old farmer in [linois, where 


he went for the purpose of shooting 
praine chickens, bringing with him a 
numerous suite, several dogs and a large 
quantity of hunting accoutrements, The 
farmer, an excellent man in every re 


spect (but one whose ideas of dukes 
were rather vague and undetined), 
seemed to think that his guest was 


spending a great deal of money foolishly, 
and inquired of dim one evening, as they 
all sat around a blazing log tire, ‘Young 
man, what do you do for a living when 
you're at home?” Lord (rrosvenor an 
swered very pleasantly that he lived 
upon an allowance from his father 
“But suppose the old man was tu bust ) 
up?” next inquiry, te 
which Lord Grosvenor replied that he 
did not think there wax any tmmediate 
danger of such an event taking place 
Splendid asthe Duke's London residence 
is, It by no means equals his celebrated 
country seat, ** Eton Hall."’ Ile 
the owner of another lordly residence 
Wales, * Halkyn Castle,”’ 


—_—_——_ — 


was his leost’s 


in alae 
im 


Fanwen'’s Caitones.--Every girl and 
boy should have the care of something 
belonging to them, to grow, or cults 
vate, or improve. When there is plenty 
of room, as ona farm, boys should own 
a horse, or a cow, or have a given por 
tion of the garden to cultivate. Girls 
should be allowed to possess a bee-hive, 
or @ certain number of hens, or fruit 
bearing vines—something of value, that 
by care and cultivation increases and re- 
turns a value for itself. Children will 
acquire an interest and derive a happi 
ness from this form of industry that will 
repay the effurt and trial. 


| 
Graham trudged on, his | 


| with it ¢ 


| 





Reweny pon Wauts.—Takea of 
bacon and rab the wart often, will 
soon dina ppeer. 

Sweerksine Orn Lanv. — Take 

bunch of aa 


amal] im bark 
put it in the tart; ab one bern 


poe = as it = taria 


To Remove Danpaurr.— 
acalp nently with bay ru 
which will raise a lather 
with cold water. Borax 
answer, if you do not wish 
rum, 


To Renovate Veiver.— 


uite di > i ie 
4 % 


over the edge of na hy = ot the 
side next tron, 


Sick Heapacne.—Two teas 
of finely charcoal, ‘drank ht ine 
half tum of water, will often give re- 
lief to the siok headache when caused, ae 
in most cases it ia, by super-abundance 
| of acid on the 


Punrus Inn. —A beautiful purple ink 
in made by boiling one ounce of ground 
logwood in one and a half ta of soft 
water, apd half an ounce of pulverized 
alum. Boil twenty minutes, strain, and 
bottle for use. Keep the air out, and it 


velvet 
the velvet 
wrong 

poonsfal 








will keep a long time. 

To Crean OLp Ow. Parntines.—Take 
a piece of soft Gannel, pat it in warm 
| water, and eqepen it till it feels d 
then dip it pontly in some very fine'y 
| pulverized reach chalk, and rub the 
| surface with the dannel. ‘Next wash the 
| surface with a clean and water, 
| andl dry with a piece « wash - 
leather, 


To Prevent Sram C cuneate rrom 
Wrantno,—Place a ali “ poe under 
them, at and over the ye hy 
which is the part where they wear first 
The on should be, within an inch or 
two, ong as the carpet is wide, and 
about f four or five inches in breadth. A 
wwe of old carpet answers the pu 
tter than paper, if you have it. 


To Remove Sconcu Manna.—If linen 
has been scorched, and the mark has not 


penetrated entirely th h ao as to dam- 
age the texture, it ma removed by 
1¢ following process: Peal and slice two 


oniona, and extract the juloe by squees- 
ing or pou ; out up half an 
ounce of white seep, add two ounces 
fuller's earth, and mix them with the 
onion juice and half a pint of vinegar. 
Boil this composition well; then = ae 
it, when coool, over the scurched part 

the linen, and let it dry on; ~f74 
wash out the linen, and the mark will be 
found to have been removed 


To Make Cuocoiate CanamEts,—We 
give two e. 1. two ounces 
of chocolate (not sweet) to fine powder 
by rege to it two pounds of 
finely a red sugar; moisten the paste 
with ¢ water, and heat it over a fire 
until it runs smooth and will not apread 
ad much when dropped out of the ves- 

as | o » it regularly on a smooth 
= Mix well together two coups of 
oo als two-thirds cup of sugar, hall « 
coup of milk, half a cake of Baker's chooo- 
late, grated, and a piece of butter as large 
as anegyg. Boil about half an hour, pour 
in buttered pana, and jist before it ie 
cool, square I 
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K WeW PUB 


From T. B. Perenson & Buornkus, 


| Philadel hia: ‘ Ivanhoe," by Sir Walter 
SMoott, This is the first volume of an en 


| tirely new and cheap edition of the Wa 


verly Novels, now in course of publica 
tion by this firm. 

Also, from T. 1B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Philadelphia; ** Miriam, the Avenger; or, 
The Missing Bride,"’ being the initial 
volume of a new and cheap edition of 
Mrs. ELD. BE.N. Southworth's novels. 

-_— - _ 


GOOD PARLIAMENTARY SUGGESTIONS. 


The London J’unuch proposes to add the 
following clauses tothe next “ Women's 
Rights’? bill that may be presented to 
the House of Commons 

‘Any married man taking advantage 
of his possession of a latch key, by re 
turning home attwoin the morning from 
a dinner with a fiend at his club, will be 
rated by his wife as ‘an unfeeling mou 
ster,’ and will be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding a new bonnet. Any unmar 
ried man, being at the time engaged to 
be married, waltzing with any female 
other than his future wife or sister, 
will be rated by said future wife as ‘a 
cold hearted tlirt,’ and will be liable to a 
penalty of a letter of not less than ten 
sidles of note paper, the writing on which 
has been crossed and reerossed. Any 
married man failing to remember the an 
niversary of his marriage, or the birth 
day of his wife, will be rated by his wife 
as ‘false and cruel,” and will be liable to 
a penalty of a dinner at home not ex 
ceeding cold mutton Any unmarried 
man, having unmarried sisters, refusing 
to accompany sisters (when desired) to 
the park or the opera, will be rated by 
them ‘a selfish creature,’ and will be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding all the 
new waltzes played on the piano in the 
adjoining his study during the 
busiest hours of the day Any married 
man refusing, at the proper season, to 
take his family to the seaside, will be 
rated by his wife and will 
be subject to the penalty of not less than 
a month's discomfort, caused by an inva 
mot whitewashers and carpet cleaners, 
Any unmarned man, taking down an 
intellectual unmarried female to dinner, 
failing to pay proper attention to that 
intellectual unmarried female's critical 
conversation, in order that he may tlirt 
with his other neighbor at the table, will 
be rated by said intellectual unmarried 
female as ‘empty-headed,’ and will be 
liable to the heaviest penalty of which 
the laws of the land may hereafter ad- 
mit."’ 


bewom 


as ‘a brute 


al 


il - -__ 
To be unkind or rude to others, and 
yet expect to be treated by them with 
courtesy and affection, is as selfish as it 


is absurd. 
aan _- -_ 


We suffer more from anger and grief, 
than for the very things for which we 
anger and grieve. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


When the summer is past, and the 
beauty and bloom of the harvest gar 
nered, while with full hands and warm 
hearts the year draws near ite clone, it is 
meet that we retarn thanks to the Giver 
of all goud gifts for the rich largess of 
Tlie seasons, that we settle our balance 
due of gratitude, and with a clear page 
open the reckoning of the year to come. 

It must be admitted that but littl of 
the spirit in which this anniversary was 
originally framed remains at the present 
day, and that Thankagiving Day has 
somehow gained a special meaning as a 
day for family gatherings, and for being 
merry generally 

There's a deep fund of vitality in the 
human breast, and the most solemn or 
most sorrowful observance cannot induce 
& majority of the people to wear long 
faces and penitential hearta, And who 
can blame them’ We have all legiti 
ate causes enough for depression, with 
out euffering ourselves to be legislated 
into the bluea, while our hearts are 
merry and our horizons clear = The 
right to laugh or ery is one of the re 
served rights of the people, not dele 
gated te Congress, but retained as a con 
stitecnt of individual freedom, so if we 
find indecorvusly joyful faces shaming 
the sol , We can console our. 
solves with the reflection that laughter 
is better than tears, and that the making 
a happy people is the crowning glory of 
a good government 

tut now joy is our business, We cele 
brate the youd that has come unto us, 
and (iod is beat thanked for His gifte by 
clear brows and amiling faces. hen let 
us shout and be merry, eat our fill, and 
laugh to our beart’s content, while cast 
and weet, north and south, the wail of 
the turkey is heard in the land 

_>- -_| — 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


nvr.rF 





There are plenty of things for ladies, 
aa everybody knows; but oh! the tor 
ment of finding a suitable male present 
There are cigar oaaea, to be sure, in every 
form of elaboration and adornment, and 
there are purses, too—but, unfortunate 
ly, they are too suggestive, just now, of 
melancholy reflections, and there is the 
unfailing resource of a pair of slippers 
ora guard chain, and having enumerated 
all these, IT will leave it to anybody if | 
have not ex'.austed the list. Phat 
Christma gift can we make a gentle 
man” 

* fleas they don't seem to fancy, and 
gloves and neckties need measuring and 
fitting, which, of course, makes us faint | 
to think of night-cape they all look like 
frightsa in—what's to be done’ There 
are books, to be sure; but if the male 
recipient be a bachelor, who migrates 
from one lodging house to another every 
time his coffee te weak, or his beef over 
om unmder«lone, he will be apt to consider 
their freight an unmitigated nuisance, in 
which case the final destination of your 
book will be an auction room Or he 
may keep the guardchain (which, poss 
bly, you may prefer to give him) until 
after he w marred. Some day his wife, 
rummaging among his old traps, will 
hold ut up between her thumb and finger 
with, ‘What's this thing, Keb’ Dob 
will reply, as he stops sharpening iis 
razor, ‘That’ Ha’ ha’ by Jove’ tea 
chain a woman gave me who was once 
desperately in love with me, give it to 
Willie to play horse with"’ Whereupon 
Hob and bis wife laugh heartily, wind 
im up with a kins 

Sut the children —heaven for ever blens 
em—you can't make a mistake (there 
All w fish that oomes to their all-embrac 
in net. Dolla, rocking-horses, marbles, 

is, Lops, Kites, arks, it is a lovely way 
of Oeding out how brightly black, blue, 
and haze! eyes can shine N. question 
img your motive, or the probable cost of 
your gift—no invidious comparisons with 
your possible prearnts in other quarters; 


they are sat i aml eostatioally happy 
for the time 
And as to your wife—*' Lives there a 


man with soul so dead, who never to 
himeelf hath said,’’ | wish there was 
anything half pretty enough, or good 
enough for my faithful, true wife’ If, 
there is such a wretch, may he always 
arrive at the ferry just as the boat is out 
of jumping distance; may his umbrella 
Varn inside out when he tries to hold it 
t side up; may bank hours be over 
he wants a check cashed; may 
some lady acquaintance insist upon stop- 


them and crave for them when they are others 


_ she 


perha; 
| whole year to live through with a y 
, heart. 


THE 


HEART ABD GOUL 


er iirriaore 


A | gemere! relies caceptions bare 
afl masime are oot (rer 

Bowls are (bat think eet hearts (hel beat 
As ome 28! oot of two 

Tetty of thoagt! is sock 
At mortals eoldom beve 

Mut enity of beart w sere 
Te be by lowe 

Twe living bear's ere of (1 mer eeon 
Peresing band ie head 


isfes there heey. peacefel let 
My oboutsiats apule e204 
=—=  _—| Se 


STUDIES FROM MY WINDOW. 


BY @ WaTeoos FlLewtete 


Be © THANKSGIVING DAY 

The festivals and helidays of oblen 
times gradually give place to the red 
letter days of modern calendars. The 
superstitious, credulous notions of for 
mer eres are forced, by the onward 
march of education, to surrender to the 
true impulee of humanity and affection 
Hence 
mission to all. (ur memories reverse 
the action of the wheels of time, and 
creeping —— back again to 
Thankeagiving Days that were, surround 
with a holy atmosphere of lowe the day» 
that are and the hope of days tocome 

Ao empty chair, a vacant corner, « 
portrait banging on the wall, some little 
piece of ornamental work, designed by 
one whose memory is dear; @ lock of 
hair; a worn and faded scrap of writing, 
verhape—treasures which no money can 
- , but te which our hearts cling faith. 
fully im the divine hope of that bright 
day of Thankagiving when love shall be 
infinite and life eternal—these are the 


' idole of many hearts to-day 


Or if no sorrow bas come—if happiness 
is unbroken and hope complete in the 
expectation of some coming footstep at 
the door—there is yet some thought of 
partings that must one day be, and sym 
pathy with others, whose hopes are more 
distant and whose hearts are sad 


ankagiving Day has ite gentiec | 


This morning my eyes wander to a | 


window opposite, and my thoughts take 
a grand leap backwards—tive years, | 
think —when | obtain a glimpse of Clara 
Heyworth's face—(Clara as she used to 
be, all happiness and life. Five years 
have changed her very much, indeed 
Her eyes have lost their brightness, her 
cheeks their ofier, and her lips the 
merry smile which played upon them seo 
often when her eyes met mine acroms the 
street from window to window, in the 
days that are past and gone 

‘oor Clara! That Thankagiving Day 
of which Lam writing now was a peace 
able, pleasant one 
united. Her brother Ross had returned 
from a distant city, bringing with hima 
friend and business companion te share 
the hoepitality of his home 

Hugh Middleton was, indeed, made 
weloome, (lar and Hoss toed te outde 
each other in polite attentions to their 
visitor, while their parents—their kindly 
weloome was extended to Koes Crend in 
the same measure as towards Hoss him 
wif 

If there is one pleasure we experience 
greater than all others during our ab 
senoes from home, it is that of feeling 
thoroughly weloome at the home of a 
dear friend. It is iteelf the proof of sin 
cere friendship, for without such wel 
come we are sometimes apt to think 
harshly of the world and to grow misan 
thropie ander the cares of buwiness life 

Hut, after all, there is danger in a free 
and hearty weloome. There is danger in 
the casting aside of all reserve, when one 
of the family is a young, contiding, gene 
rous hearted girl, and the visitor a hand 


The family was) 


some young man, full of adventurous | 


anecdote, satirical and vain 

| was nt at all surprised to notioe the 
growing familiarity between (Clara and 
her brother's visitor, I had accustomed 
myself to read the ever-changing expres 
sion of the face, and Clara's animated 
features told me of a lowe that had 
lawned inher young life—of a strange 
feeling which perplexed her during his 
abeence (ran her, and made her quite 
mepey in his society alone 

hat Thankayiving Day was filled 

with quiet joy. Blessed with the lowe of 
fond parents ant an affectionate brother, 
and the presence ¢ one who was garming 
rapidly a place in | esteem, although 
ahe knew it mot, « flor te either, of 
the long lowed ane ‘ng ones—C lara 
oommenoced that da new ekistence 
brimful of hope and (oust and pleasant 
thought fulness 

lhvee she remember ic toe day, ( won 
der” Undoubtedly, she does. Her outet, 
pale face looks wistfully from the ase 
ment yonder, waiting, waiting, ever 
patiently Waiting, for a mght of the well 
remembered (ace that does not greet her 
as of old 

It was upon that day of thanksgiving 
that Hugh Middleton declared bis lowe, 
and she, confiding im him then, and 
always since, answered bis look of fond 
entreaty with a tell-tale blush There 
was bo more mistaking her own heart 
then, No more seft demial te ber con 
sieaee, cheating herself with the notion 
that she merely cared for him as her 
brother's friend She gave him her 
heart, | knew, unquestionably his, and 
passed from the old to the new life of 
woman's love, and trust, and tenderness, 

He prolonged his stay to the uttermost 
limit. Indeed, she would have lived that 
life forever, but this was not possible, 
knew Do not leave-takings 
strengthen lowe’ Would the human 
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shattered or removed! Weil, s child will 
accept a toy which it never needed be- 
fore, but when that toy is rudely torn 
away, ts it wot the very and the only one 
it needs? 


t» him, and wondering how many days 
she must count before she began to coant 
the days toward his coming back 

But after a week she grew more 
ful, expecting a letter would come. 
it did. Never was letter read more 
eagerly or more often than that ome was. 
And what a long time the answer took 
to write! She had so much to my, and 
ye #0 little 

But the oning was the hardest 
port of all ashe “ Dear Hugh," or 
* Dearest ''—but the ‘dearest implied 
that there was more than one, so “* 


| Hlugh"' was written at lest. No; that 


| an expression to use to him. 


would searcely du. She called her bro. 
ther “* Dear Rosa,” and that was too cold 
He called 
her My Own Darling,’ bat, of course, 
6 ¢ must be more reserved. What could 
she write—and she went through all the 
forma, from * Reapec fir’ to “My 
Own True Love.” What terribly puz- 
sling things these firet love letters are to 
write’ 

She settled it at last. It was ‘‘ Dear 
liugh,"’ no more, no less—ard she was 
right. If any tenderness can be melted 
inte words, it is imto that one h 1, 
trustful, affectionate word, ‘ ” 
There is neither affectation nor ex 
ration in it. It can pass from son to fa- 
ther, from father to son, between close 
oo npantons, between husband and wife, 
be'ween lover and lover. There ia no 
more affectionate word than the little 
word ‘dear.’ It is one of the first 
words that children learn, and one of the 
last we use when we pass away forever 
from the loving hands that smooth our 
dying bed 

liow eagerly the letter carrier was 
watched for after that. He came but 
seldom, and the gaps grew longer be- 
tween; and all the roses faded from her 
cheeks when he ceased to come at all. 


HOW IT CAME ABOUT. 


i BY ESEN EK. REXFORD. 


| Mise Basan, standing in the midst of 
Clara cried a little, then suddenly - 


| waiting, that she dida’t see Squire (res- 
ham until he geve a 


that way of bia, “I hope 
I didn’t frighten you. You looked up 
as if you had fi that there was 


of re 

ee, faint a bit frightened, only I 
wasn't thinking of eee being 

| round, you know,” explained Miss Susan; 
‘* won't you come in?” 

| “don't know but I will, for a few 
minutes,"' answered the Squire, unlatch- 
ing the gate, and coming up the path. 
 Wihet wonderfal blossom is it you have 
there now, Busan ? 
one. by 

| flower b 

| as if you had discovered a gold mine." 

“It's my Marchael Neil rose,"’ an- 
awered Mins Susan, ‘I've kept it for 
over a year, and this is its first blossom. 
Ain't it a beaaty’”’ 

“It is rather tty,’’ answered the 
Squire, who wasn't looking at the great 
yellow flower at all, but straight into un- 
conscious Mina Susan's face. ‘I always 





liked roses."’ 
| [thing it quite likely the Squire was 
| indulging in meta , and meant such | 


| roses as blossomed out under Miss Susan's 

| cheeks when she looked up and caught 
him watching ber. 

| oy spose you come down to see Me- 
hitable about that pasture-lot,"’ said she, 

| pretending to be very busy, all at once, 
pulling weeds in the flower-beds, ‘She's 

‘concluded to let you have, I b'lieve. 
There she is now, I'll go and speak two 

| ber, and tell her you want to see her." 

| ‘No you needn't,”’ began the Squire, 

| but Miss Susan was gone. 


Her future Thankagivings were not| ‘I declare, she's a real handsome con- 


fraught with the same peaceful love and 
trust, and one by one her friends al! 
mased away, until none but her brother 
toms remained to her; and Hugh had be. 
come a remembrance only, unheard of 
now, and yet forgotten never. 

In it women, | wonder, or men, who 
love moat lightly, loving well? 1 think 
the business perplexities and anxieties of 
men do much toward lightening absent 
ove, IT think the relief they find in fe. 
male society does much toward forget- 
fulness of past associations; but I think 
that woman's present love is her future 
love, until it is found worthless and 
abased, and sometimes even after that, 
despite ali fault and al! forfeiture. 

I de not mean that love sores are never 
healed, or that first love is true love al- 
ways; indeed, | believe the contrary to 
be the rule, but Ido think that absence 
makes woman's heart grow fonder, while 
men's hearts often swerve from their al- | 
legiance when business cares and duties | 
call them from the shrine. 

It is Thankayiving day again 
» resigned, but thoughtful Her pale | 
‘ace appears at the window. She is very | 
sorrowful; and this leads me to think of | 
those past times, also, when Clara's 
bright eyes were freely turned to mine 
scroms the street, from window to win. | 
dow, and of the Thanksgiving days be- 
tween sad weary days—and of to day— 
she is no sorrowful, so sad, 

If it is true that misfortunes never 
come singly, it is also true that the dark- 
est hour iw the hour before morning 
dawns, The morning came in this dark 
est hour to Clara, and on this anniver- 
sary of her love's surrendering 

A strange knocking at the door, a hur 


| her once, if he'd a wanted her. 
Clara | he's an idee o' 


cern, if she is thirty-tive,"’ said the Squire 
to himaelf, as he walked up the path, to 
the house. ‘She don't show her age as 
moat old maids do. She's real kind o’ 
shy of me, won't give me half a chance 
to talk to her. She didn't used to be so 
when we were both a good deal younger 
than we are now,"’ 

When they “were both a good deal 
younger,”’ people had prophesied that 
Susan Hart would be Susan Gresham, 
some day. But the payee See failed 
to come true. He had ma i, and she 
had remained single. Four years ago 
his wife had died. Now he was remod- 
eling hia house, and fitting up his place 
nicely, and the neighbors began to whis- 
per to each other that they “ b'lieved 


| Squire Gresham thought o' gettin’ mar- 


ried ag'in."’ 

** Of course he won't have Susan Hart,"* 
Mrs. Spencer, the chief gossip of the 
neighborLood, declared, ‘for she's a 
reg'lar old maid, an’ he might have had 
I think 
ittin’ Mehitable Browne, 
‘cause her land jines hia, and the two 
farms ‘ud go together splendid.” 

Mehitable Browne was Miss Susan's 


| sister, with whom she livedpa widow, 


with a nice little property, adjoining the 
Squire's. 
And Miss Susan thought very much as 


| Mra. Spencer did about the Squire's in- 


tentions, though she didn't say so to 
anybody. He came down often, and 
talked a good deal with Mehetable, and 
it was quite natural for her to think that 
he was thinking of marriage. 

And he was. 

The Squire was with Mrs. Browne for 
jan hour or two that morning, but saw 


ried answering, a well-remembered step, | nothing more of Miss Susan. 


and an embrace! 
for all those years of waiting, in the joys 
of that one moment of felicity? 

It was Hugh—Hugh Middleton re 
turned —but, ob! so poor, so changed, 
but yet so faithful to his love 

He had fallen in life's battle—that was 
the reason of his long delay. He had 


jomt all, gained nothing, preserved no- | 


thing but a remembrance—that of Cla- 
ra’s promise, Clara's love 

Crashed and broken down, he had ne- 
glected the impulsive correspondence of 
his earlier years of absence. Yet in hia 
weariness of life he secks the home of 
his trieml, doubtful of bis reception 
there, doubtful even of his love! 

Need pe ner of his reception there, 
0 of the color that came again to Clara's 
cheek, and made her five years younger; 
or that Rosas has undertaken to give his 
friend another starting, and that Clara 
has agreed to share the journey with 
him” 

Ami so this day of Thankagiving is 
brighter than the last, and all the ser 
rowful onea are forgotten There are 
mly two left to remember henceforth and 
fowever—that one and Uhis 

From my window | have shared her 
sorrows secretly, and lam proud to know 
that her lane has had its turning, that 
her day of rejmecing and thankfulness has 


/oome at last! 


heart surrender itself so easily if it were | 


hot for the knowledge of some trial to be 
borne’ I think we like to suffer the 
pang which parting gives, and anticipate 
it, too, to realize the full of present joya, 
and to live in expectation of their sweet 
renewal’ 

But the hour of parting came. Time 
is no laggard; hia steps are hastened, 
rather, w dreaded days are in store. 
We cannot cheat ourselves into the belief 
that today is only yesterday, and if we 
did, to-morrow will become to-day, none 
the later, none the leas speedily, and just 
before Christmas that dreadfal to-mor- 
hw came 

The eveni passed pleasantly bat 
sadly with t and the morning 
brought with it the knowledge that bit. 


| termness was in the cup. Then there was 


a guod-bye at the door, an affectionate 
caress, a little maiden struggling to hide 
her tears, comforting promises to write 
soon and often, and be was gune. 
Gene for a year, = ke m—e 
He of whom she 
dreamed a few short months ago’ 
It how easily we take new 
idols to our much we miss 


never 





| wants vent will suppress itself. 


> 2S 


KEEP IT TO YOURSELF 


You have trouble—your feelings are 
injured, your husband is unkind, your 


wife freta, your home is not pleasant, | 


your friends do not treat you fairly, and 


| 
things in general move unpleasantly. | 
Keep it to yourself, | 

| 


Well, what of it? 
A amouklering tire can be found and ex- 


tinguished; but, when the coals are scat. | 


tered, whe can pick them up’ Bury 


your sorrow 


Was she not well paid | 


The place for sad and dis- | was about to take 
gusting things is under the ground. A | how desirable it wou 


The truth was, Miss Susan couldn't 
help feeling that she was in the way, if 
| what she conjectured was true; and then 
it made her feel lonesome, when she 
thought of Mehitable’s getting married, 
and leaving her without a home; she 
| hadn't anyone else to care for her, and it 
| is always a sad thing for a woman to feel 

that in a world as wide as ours is, she 
hasn't a home of her own, and true 
hearts in it to love her. Sometimes, 
when she was all alone, she got to think- 


| 


the tears. It didn't matter so much now, 


ive her a home; but if she married 
Squire Gresham everything would be 
changed. And then—she never liked to 
confess this to herself even—down deep 
| in her heart, there was a lingering ten- 





| derneas for the lover of her youth—the | 
jonly man she had ever cared anything | 


for. 
“I'm goin’ to let the Squire have my 


idinner. ‘He's goin’ to keep a real lot 
|e’ cows, He'll be wantin’ a good, capa- 
ble woman to see to things, I s' pose.’ 

| *T thought he had a housekeeper,” 
| said Miss Susan, 

| *Hehas,’’ answered Mehitable. ‘ But 
|he says she don't take held like Miss 
| Gresham used to. She ain't interested, 
| I s'pose. It needs some one who's got 
} an interest in the matters an’ things, 
| you know, to make everything go off 
| first rate. Now if he had a smart go-a- 
| head wife, he'd save dollars an’ dollars 
| worth of things that’s wasted now. I 
wish you had such a chance, Susan, I'll 
warrant you'd earn your livin’. I told 
the squire so to-day.”’ 

Mias Susan blushed, and then the tears 
sprang to her eyes. She felt hurt at her 
sister's words. It seemed to her that 
she was hinting about the that 

and showing 


be for her to have 


cut finger is not benefited by pulling off | another home. 


the plaster, and exposing it under some- 
baly's eyes. Tie it up and let it alone. 


It will get well of itself sooner than you | She had nowhere to go. 
Charity covereth a multi- | had homes, but she was homeless, 


can cure it, 


tude of sins. Things thus covered are | 


She got up and left the table; she felt 
lonelier than ever before in all her life. 
(*her people 


**I guess I'll go over and see old Miss 


often cured without a scar; but, once | Parker, this afternoon,"’ she said, by- 


peed and contided to 


meddling | 


and-by. ‘1 hain't been there visiting 


riends, there is no end to the trouble for ever so long, and the poor woman 


they may cause. Keep it to yourself. 


must be real lonesome, since she can't 


Troubles are transient, and when a sor- | get out ‘round.”’ 


row is healed and past, what a comfort | 


So she went over to Mrs. Parker's and 


it is to say, “* No one ever knew it until | spent the afternoon. After tea, as the 
home. 


it was all over" 
x SS 
AmBITION is just as valid a proof of a 
strong and sound mind, as rmandiz- 
ing is of a strong and sound bake. 
—_— Se 
Woaps, like bellows, often blow a 
spark into a flame; whereas, the fire that 


—_—_—_ << —h 
Maxy have such correct ideas of things 


as not to be easily imposed upon, aad 
yet are not ready at explaining them to 


twilight was falling, she started 
The walk was a lonesome one, and all 
her mournful fancies came back to her 








I know it's a new | 


ing of it, and she couldn't keep down | 


for ashe knew that her sister was glad to | 


| 
pasture-lot,’’ said Mehitable, that day at | 


wish you'd say 20," and the Squire, 

had come out into the road, and was 
standing by Miss Susan now, py: 4 
stammered like a bashful lover over 
declaration 


“I thought it was Mebitable you 
' wanted,"’ said she, with a great thrill of 
gladness in her voice. 

“No, it is you,"’ be answered. 
yes or no, Busan ?”’ 

“If you think I can make you Lappy, 
it is yes,’ she answered, softly, the 
tears in her eyes now were very happy 
| ones, 

“It is yes, then,"’ be said, and took 
her hand in his. ‘‘ Let me walk along 


“Is it 


together, aad talked of the life to come, 

and the days so long gone by, when 

they were lovers. They were young 

again to-night. Miss Susan felt, in a 

| vague way, that her heart would never 
yw old any more. 


“T have pleasure of oper to 
yon a new housekeeper t is to be,’’ 
to Mra. Browne, as they entered 

| the house an hour or two later. 


“Thank goodness!"’ fervently ejacu- | 


lated that worthy woman, comprehend- 
|ing the situation at once. 


| Susan'd make, before you made a choice 

o’ anybody else. She's nty good 
e for you, Squire G am, if | am 
oauiiing up my own relations.’’ 

“I'm quite sure you're right there," 
| anawered the Squire, smiling into Mins 
| Susan's happy face, every bit as fair, he 

thought, as the face of twenty rs ago. 
' Everybody used to say I'd marry 


| Susan Hart, and I declare ef it ain't | 


| goin’ to turn out just as they prophesied, 
after all."’ 
| And it did. 


| — eS 


A LESSON IN OOURTESY. 


‘*My compliments,"’ How many can 
| tell the precise meaning attached to that 
common expreasion in such a message as 
| this: ** Mary, go to Mrs. Housewife, and 
give her my compliments, and ask if 
she will be kind enough to send me the 
receipt she promised to copy for me?’ 
The ladies of Spanish America (at 
least, if they all resemble the ladies of 
Quito) would have no difficulty in giving 
an ampleexplanation. Professor Orton, 
in his interesting book, ‘‘ The Andes and 
the Amazon,"’ tells us that Quitonians 
put us to shame by their unequaled cour- 
tesy, cordiality, and good nature, and are 
not far below the grave and decorous 
Castilian in dignified politeness. As a 
specimen of the courtesies which pass 
between the ladies of that city, he cites 
the following me , sent by a fair 
Quitonian to afriend: ‘‘ Goto the Senora 
Fulana de Tal, and tell her that she is 
my heart and the dear little friend of my 
| soul; tell her that I am dying for not 
| having seen her, and ask her why she 
| does not come to see ‘me; tell her that I 
| have been waiti for her more than a 
week, and that T aed her my best re- 
spects and consideration; and ask her 
| how she is, and how her husband is, and 
| how her children are, and whether they 
| are all well in the family; and tell her 
| she is my little love, and ask her whether 
she will be kind enough to send me that 
pattern which she promised me the other 





| day.” 
This highly diffusive message, we are 
| told, the servant delivers like a parrot, 
not omitting a single compliment, but 
rather adding thereto. We fear it will 
| be a long time before such gushing mee- 
| sages will in our less demonstrative 
| there is a medium, however, 
and something to our advantage may be 
learned from this example, amusing as it 
is. Ifthe lady who sent the curt remin- 
der to Mra. Housewife, for instance, had 
thought of something beside her own 
| need of the receipt, she might have re- 
membered (let us suppose) that her 
| friend hada family to whom she was 
| devoted, that the eldest daughter was 
| absent in a distant town, and that the 
baby was ill. Some natural inquiries 
and expressions of sympathy might then 
have taken the place of the or sags | 
‘‘complimenta,"’ with satisfaction anc 
increase of friendly feeling on both sides. 
_—_—_— 
| It is often said by Americans with jus- 
titlable pride that public opinion is so 
strong a protection to women in this 
country that a lady may travel alone 
from one end of it to the other without 
meeting with the slightest eaneganee or 
insult. This has been measurably true, 
and we should be serry to think it would 
ever cease to be so. But occasionally an 
iucident comes to light, which shows 
there should be the strictest vigilance 
exercised by the officers of our railroads 
to prevent or punish insvlence to ladies 
— — their lines naga er 7 
Only a few days ago, a youn the 
hig social oaition was ‘beutally in- 
sulted by a ru in a sleeping-car on 
the Central Road. It is hardly possible 
that he could have gained access to the 
car without complicity in some quarter. 
The lady was too m shocked and ter- 
rified to make complaint, or cause the 
train to be extodned ter the scoundrel, 
who thus escaped any punishment. It 
ay: be well to meet —— ae 
1 a prom to conductor, 
and if he title te de binduty, by represen- 
tations to the managers of the road, who 
will certainly take the requisite measures. 
he creatures guilty of such infamies are 
‘ all cowards at heart, and can easily be 
deterred from them by a fear of exposure 
and chastisement. 
—_ eae 

To be utterly igaorant of vice is almost 
as dangerous as to be vicious. 











l ExTRaOkpDINARY virtues are ever de- 
| famed by those who want the courage to 
defend r ba 


—_—>_ ee a 
_ Wuex the price of true humility is con- 
sidered, no wonder it is an article that 


“T hoped | 
you'd see what a splendid housekeeper | 
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| Ir is proposed to convert the tomb of 
Augustus, at Rome, into a theatre. 

Tar German mili estimates are 
2,409,000 hatess longer than last pene. 
| A PREPARATION warranted to banish 
| wrinkles is among the latest of the toilette 
| delusions. 

At a late Indiana wedding the total 
—o he gaa happy couple footed ap 


| $400,000 on three operas since the Ist of 
| September, 1873. 

| Tae Russian Empire, according to a 
receat survey, includes 400,000 geogra- 
phical square miles. 


| Taz os value of trade between 
Paris and this country is estimated at 
$75,000,000 annually. 


Pror. Trxpatt is said to have in- 
| vented a fog whistle, which can be heard 
| fifteen miles out at sea. 
| Portrcat parties in France are known 
| as the “ Macs,”’ the “ Anti-Maca,"’ the 
| * Macma-honteux " and the “ Plonplon. 

ites."’ 

Ix te the yoo pg railread 
| cars have no seata, the passengers 
| are huddled together like sheep for hun- 

dreds of miles. 

Accuwutations of fallen autumnal 
| leaves should be carefully awept away 
and burned, as they decompose when 
in a wet state and give rise to pestiferous 
| effuvia. 
| Ov 1,000 children born only 502 attain 
|the age of 20 years in France, 654 
(males) in the United States, 662 in 
England, 670 in Sweden, and 742 in 
Norway. 

It is estimated that the ‘“‘hide-hunters” 
of Kansas, Texas, Colorado and Southern 
Nebraska kill 50,000 buffalo each year 
| for the skins alone; that the Indians kill 
three times that number; and that per- 
ha aay more are —s by sportamen 

t’ pioneers who depend on the 
buffalo for their winter meat. Thus we 
have the enormous figure of 210,000 as 
the annua! slaughter. 

Ow vhe Ist of January, 1878, the total 
effective and fighting armies of Germany, 
Austria and Ruasia were as follows: Ger- 
many, total effective, rages n=] 
army, 715,000. Austria. total ve, 
1,191,651; fighting army, 816,651. Rus- 
sia, total effective, 1,568,966; fighting 
— 934,609. When the new system 
shall have come fully into operation, 
France will have, total effective, 2,595, - 
| 587; fighting army, 780,000, 

Rasy Great Navat Powrr.— 

Germany is looming up asa naval power, 
and already comer in fourth in the na- 
tions of ~~. after England, France 
and Russia. She is believed to be more 
sg than Turkey, and is ahead of 
Spain, Italy and Austria. Last week 
Germany launched her seventh iron clad. 
Another is to be launched in April. 
Twelve armored corvettes of 3,000 tons 
each, for harbor defence, are also in pro- 
cess of construction. 

Tuey are at it again—those weather 
prophets. This time it is not the 
cious muskrat that predicts, but the 
birds, and the bluefish and the cod, all 
of which by lingering longer than their 
usual time of departure are supposed to 
foretell a mild winter. Much they know 
| about it! They enjoy the mild autumn 
like the rest of us, but what is to come 
only ** Old Probabilities’’ knows, and he 
can keep only a day in advance of the 
weather. 

WILL it be useful to any of our readers 
to know how to make snail soup? It is 
said to be very nice. Baron Briase, the 
famous Pari chef de cuisine, gives 
the following receipt: Take one hundred 
snails wash them well, boil them with 

pper and salt, till they can be extracted 

rom their shells with ease, wipe them in 
a towel, replace them in the 

powder them with crumbs of bread, an 
mint, parsley and garlic, then a pint of 
milk of almonds; before serving on slices 
of bread, add for sauce the yelk of an 
egg beaten up with oil. 

A Nasa Suow.—We have heard of 
exhibitions of barmaids, of babies, etc., 
but the oddest affair of the kind that has 

et been witnessed isthe Nose Show that 
as just taken place at Ottakring in Aus- 
tria, where, on a platform in a large 
public hall, eighty persons competed for 
the prize offered for the most extraordi- 
nary nasal prominence in form, size, and 
color. The jury, after a review of the 
noses submit to their examination, 
decided that only three out of the whole 
could be admitted to compete for the 
| prize, which was finally udged to a 
| competitor from Vienna, possessor of 
what is stated to be ‘‘a gigantic nose of 
| 











a deep violet-blue."’ We are not informed 
of the nature of the prize awarded, 
whether a smelling-bottle, pocket-hand- 
kerchief, snuff-box, or spectacles. 

Tue Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are among the largest land owners 
in Britain. They own 319,718 acres, 
| scattered through England and Wales, 
and this land as a is of admirable 
quality. There are tithe cha which 
bring them in a yearly income of $433,570; 
a get $270,725 yearly from houses, 

$306,690 from « s and shares. 
Taken together, the income of these two 
great universities in 1871 was $3,722,025— 
asum which may well make our chief 
American colleges y 


to contem- 
plate. A large of this sum 
goes to the heads of the houses, fellows 
and exhibitioners. The absorb 


twenty times as much as the libraries. 
x i sums of $33,490 at Oxford, and 
. at Cambridge go to the payments 

of professors. ” " 
|  TELRGRAPH Time.—The foll is 

| the manner of giving correct 

| time to all the te stations, two 
, hundred and fifty-five in number, on the 
| main line and branches ef the Philadel- 
phia and Reading road. At 3 minutes 
| to 4 o'clock P. M., wy ayy = Sunday, 
the is ; 





| 
| 


| all business along ; 
| and by means of a series of re all 
(the lines of this company, thirty-six in 
| number, are arranged so as to be 

and controlled by one the 


so. 
| P. M., the operator aays ‘‘ Time"’ 
ines, wh 
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The lopped tree in (ime may grew again, 
Most naked plants resew both fruit aad 


Captain Dunlap?" 
** Have you been insulted ?’’ 
“In a thousand petty ways,"’ was the 


boat came down. This man was a tiger 
now. The savage blood had got the 
better of the white, and he only thought | 


another, they turned tai! at once, 
bolted, every goblin of them, and I 


have never seen so much as the cap or of the mountain peaks, 


























claw of one since. —_- anes of slaughter. Captain Manning steered | reply. their chagrin that the 
—_—— > ren” a hs oome ps him dead on the oy = whale, which, Oh, by the way, the crew, one and ane j 
Bio's Visi land shower: e in wreaking his revenge upon all, do not seem to like you, Deane. | ir work wae hard now, for it is ; 
. t to Fairy Cae ee CSUR, Gas Games ay *7 | the Icating fragmenta, did not notice | What have you done to them ?’’ | eaay to track « whaleship on her 
Once u atime (as fairy tales gene- | From foul to fair, from better hap to worse. them. Tatty leaped to his feet as the| ‘Nothing that I am aware of. Ihave | course, here and there, up and down, b 
rally E). these was @ little gisl whose | rac css of tastanc doth vot over Sow stern command ‘Stand » Pmt ody duty like a man, and if | | wherever the » dgmyty  — b-! |= 
¢@| name was . Bhe was a pretty She drawd ber fevers to the lowest odd; rang in his ears, agd with the force of | have failed, t has been through igno- | when the ory of * abe : 
You know, children, how often I have | little girl, and had Shue enen endl action Her Lides have equal Umes to come and go; his terrible arm let drive the iron into | rance. I don't kuow what I have done | blows!"’ sounds across the water—one if 
been telling you about the fairies and | hair, and long, dark ¢ Now | ‘er joom doth weave the Guest sad coarsest | the carcass of the monster, just behind | to make the crew object to me."’ |day to the far north of the fishing : 
their doings, till it has grown such a | the wish of was to go to | Neo joy so great Dut renneth to an end, the dorsal fin. He never knew * Yet they do.” —_ and again the next as far & 
‘ habit with me that I know when it is | Fairyland. Well, one night as she No hap so hard but may in time amend. until that moment, for the iron wentout| Du laid the Round Robin before | southward. Captain Dunlap knew 
timo to wette yes 9 ctery, very auth as in bed, thinking about it, she was m a c= —— _ FL, * eae ee ee ere ae ee ee 
know when it is time my dinner; so | surprised, on looking up, to see a little . a com “stern all'’ waa i t. ° ‘u A 
the other t I sat b the fire tring old man, with a ae out te beard, and a GENTLEMAN DICK 9 | given, Lamy | a lance and at a The scoundrels! Do they dare lay it voyage. 
to decide I tell t | long green velvet standing by her single leap alig sO gy tome? Captain, I won't be driven out| Jeane had made himself so : 
a golden ogg that hatched out {itle gob. side. After a minute, he spoke. on, whale. It was a desperate deed, | of the schooner by them, if I have to kill | much the master of the forecastie, that 
ling, or a that took “T have beard you say a great many The Crui f the Dolphin! wai pene Sub © eadmen of ocomnge haifa dosen of them to make my place | the men, with, one acoord, withdrew the ‘7 
boys to whea I & muttering | times that the greatest wish of your e Cruise 0 e PRIN: | could neve, mare but there good. If you will not protect me, [ will | ‘Round Robia,” -_ the cap- 
and whispering in one corner of my room, | heart was to go to Fairyland." stood, ng ——- which | protect m ad tain, as an vor to them, to re- F 
which me. “Oh, yes!"’ cried Efe, ‘will you take| A Stery ef Seenes and Adventures | Sam iy had planted raising his “What do you say to these acousa- | tain Deane the ship. ong ae : 
**[ should like to know what that old | me? I won't be a minute dressing." im the Nerth Paciae. heavy ~~ 'y theair. A oe aa 00 nies oo 8 was Se See “nn ys pe ae ; 
woman means by it,"’ sputtered a wrath-| And suiting the action tothe word, she strange w see are as oran, not do « ne, 80 wae 
ful httle an Sot my boner, as an elf, | jumped out of bed, and began putting on : did not sound but, with a rush | will the man who wrote that | with which he inspired them. A “- : 
I feel very much like chastising ber for clothes. By Captain Clewline. wie pate Gp crenmng pes <f He Round Robin sorry for what be has | glance from his tierce black eye ; 
her impertinence."’ ** Not so fast, little one,’’ cried the old captain's boat burst into a as the | done."’ make the stoutest among them quail be- ; 
“To think,” said a second voice,|man. ‘I cannot take you to-night." | [This serial was commenced im No. 18, Vol. t | line | about it, he headed outward,| ‘Had you not better leave the ship, | fore it. 
“that she has no de , this monster; | Effie looked vexed. *‘ But,’’ continued . bere can be obtained from sll sews | thinking only of escape. This was the | since they do not like you?” In a week's time the schooner sailed ; 
but drags us all before the public, even | the old man, whose name Effieafterwards | {ve thiscmes pe ™ S'** °F SF" | one hope which Tatty had. Ifthe whale| ‘Allow them to drive me out? Not| on herway, They had learned in Hono- 
the ladies, though she knows learned was Greenmantile, ‘I will come bad sounded as usual he would have | while I have a drop of blood in my body, | lulu that the a by all and in : 
like privacy and retirement; but, my | to-morrow at the same time, and if you CHAPTER XIX. been left floating upon the water, unless | or am able to lift a hand! See here ; | high favor with that a 5 
dear goblin, do tell me how it came out."’ | have not told any one of my intended = cnn pueene he had gone down into the sea. He | wher. | came up to that door | heard you | man Hodger Hates tried to 
=e. knew where to seek the life of the whale, | talking about getting rid of me. | don't | take his life twice, but without success. 


















Now, children, a can imagine how 
curious I was. ere were two small 
pevple callimg each other goblin and elf 
n 


visit, nor anything connected with it, I 


will take you.’ 


So saying, he vanished. Effie looked 





Tatty had not waited for the order, 
but buried his harpoon to the eye in the 
broad back of the whale under hia feet 


yh, A FARE m 
downward pressed the needle-like 
point upon that part and threw his weight 


know why, for I have done my duty. I 


claim my right to make this voyage and 
take my share in the reward. and if you 


my very room, under my very nose, | su ; she iaid herself down, but t. 
and talking about a ‘‘ monster" and an | could scarcely to sleep for thinking | As usual, he had won “first ."* | upon it, driving it down inte the quick. | are men, you will not drive me trom the | lived on one beautiful — 
“old womaa,”’ and in a high state of in- | about it. She lay thinking, The others struck, and then at the quick | It touched the life, and with a wild thrve | eshooner. © nm, this voy is life | dotted with trees, half way up the 

I was afraid “ How nice it will be in Fairyland! | | order “stern all!"’ the boats were pushed | of agony, which cast the harpooner far | itselfto me. If I do not it lam 


dignation over something. 


out into the sea, the whale went into his 


ruined, and I beg you to help me." 


to stir, lest I should alarm them; and | can do just as! like there. | will put on getty op tp tam ot ie Sess ‘ 
though I had raised my right hand, just | beautiful th every day, and won't | tlukes of the stricken whale as they cut | flurry, leaving the boat n free. ** You see, Mr. Wallace,"’ said the cap- | low, somewhat past 
about to scratch my nose, I did not ven- | have to go mil the cows and churn-| the air with a whi sound, barely Tatty balanced himself, and louked for | tain. ‘The man claims his rights, and | recerved his visitor with auspi- 
ture to take it down, but held it there, | ing the butter. Oh, how delicious!’ missing the harpooner. moment more, | Dick. He saw the lad perhaps three | he shall have them. (Go to your duty, | clon. 
wondering what was to come next. orning came, and Effie was loth to | and the four boats lay idly rocking on hundred yards beyond the captain's boat, Deane."’ “Who you?" he demanded. 

‘You are to know,”’ continued the | leave her and down stairs, for it | the water, while a thin white line, th. | swimming slowly toward the boat from The man went out with a aa light “Do you know a man named Dana 
voice, ‘that’ one of our brook-goblins, | was very cold. When she did so, ber | ing and twisting like a serpent, is pasai the ship, now e in picking up his | in his eye, and marched back to fore. | Forsythe, first mate of the Dolphin?” 

tirst care was to open the shutters, grum- | out of each boat, making the post about | com si y the castle. As he stepped from the ladder * Perhaps.’ 


having been ‘on a bit of a spree at a 
freshet that swept away a mill and four 
houses, was coming home at night so 
tired that he lay down in the forest to 
pass the night, and finding himself very 
cold, looked about him for something in 
the shape of a blanket or coverlet. As 
the leaves were all dead, he could find 
nothing to suit his purpose; but coming 
on a t of paper called Saturpay 
Evenine Post, resolved to make of it a 


ope 
bling all the while at the cold, then 
to proceed to light the fire, which task 
was rather di It, as the wood was 
damp; but she comforted herself. by the 
thou ‘ht that she would not have to do it 
in Fairyland. 

At last, Effie went to bed (she had 
thought it never would be bed-time), and 
Greenmantle came. He said, ‘‘ You have 
obeyed me to the letter, and so | will 


which the mate has taken two swift 
turns smoke as it Where is the 
whale? Head wn into the depths 
of the sea, on by the agony of 
his wounds, seeking only to escape from 
his dread enemy, man. The eye of man 
is po enough to follow writh- 
in twisting of the whale line in the 
tub, which seems to be en led beyond 
hope. Yet every coil was laid with such 


SLs 
and began to swim back, ing over 
his shoulder, evidently in great fear. 
What had caused this ge’ The 
keen eyes of the harpooner scanned the 
sea, and in a moment he saw something 
which tilled him with dread. It was a 
qpunttnnenngee object protrud from 
water, moving swiftly toward the boy. 
He knew it well—the fin of a shark, 
hidden beneath the surface, and rushing 


his feet caught in a rope, which had 

to snare him, and he fell 
u ia face, amid roars of the men. 
He rose slowly and slepped into the mid- 
die of the forecastle. 

** Now listen to me, mates,'’ he said, 
alowly. “ I can stand a practical joke as 
well as any man on this schooner, when 
it is meant asa joke. If you had treated 
me well, | should not have noticed thin. 


** Nonsense; you are Kanaka Bill, the 
horse trader, and the most 
scoundrel and liar that ever went un- 
hung. That is the acoount I have of 
you from your friends. | have come for 
the letter.’’ 

** What letter ?"’ 

“The letter which Dan Forsythe 
wrote, and gave to you to keep uatil a 
man came who said ‘I claim the letter, 
sealed with green wax.'" 


shelter-tent, which he did to his satisfac-| reward you by taking you with me to | care, that it is impossible foritto “foul” | npon Dick Fenton. The harpooner’s| But, when come to sending Hound i 
tion; and sticking up % glow worm in it | Fairyland.” or **kink.” Yet Dick watched it anx- | heart grew sick, for he knew that when | Robins, packed with lies, to the captain); ‘'(h, hum! yes. You forget some- 
by way of a torch, he lay down to sleep. Then they went into the street—Eftie | iously, for to his inexperienced eyes the | he reached the spot all would be over. | of this schooner, you are going past a thing, perhape?"’ 

v4 danger seemed great. Fathom after! Dick knew this, too, and turned to face | joke. Once for all, | want the man who ** What is that?’’ 


But this Post is full, it seems, of the 
most delightful stories and articles that 


never knew how they got there; she had 
some idea that she took hold of Green- 


fathom of the line was reeled off and yet 
the whale had not ceased to sound, 





his terrible enemy. All at once there 
was a splash in the water and the boy 





set that paper going.” 
“What are you Ler to do about it, 


**'Ten dollar!"’ 
Caspar Deane made a haughty pate, 


you ever heard, and not a wink of sleep | mantle's hand, and was then wafted out 

could my friend get for reading, | of the window—there was a chariot | Down he went, deeper and deeper into | had disappeared. Dandy ?"’ demand Ge ectagetetns and the man entered the house 

and laugh! , or crying, as the case | drawn by six cream-colored ponies, wait-| the sea, while the men sat calmly in the champion of the forecastie, a burly tel. | brought out the letter. Dean gave the 

might be, till at last be happened on a/ ing for them. Away they flew, over | boats, waiting for him to rise. The CHAPTER XX. low, who was seated upon his chest, | man an eagle, tore open the greasy en- 

corner where this im inent woman | hedges, through fields, down valleys, up | mate touk another turn about the post, pe ts smoking. velops, and read it to the end, 

writes what she calls Fairy Stories, and | hills, until @ went to sleep. The | for the movements of the stricken whale & NV WSSeO, BeatE. “lam to givethat man athrash-| ‘‘Have you read this letter, my friend?" 

dares to make public to vulgar, gaping | horses slackened speed. Effie opened | were more slow, and he would rise soon. We return to the Antelope, the swift | ing which he will remember to the day | said Deane, looking up. 

mortals our ways, our laws, our sayings her eyes, and saw a beautiful palace| Dick had his eyes upon Tatty, who was | schooner which had been sent out by the | of his death." ‘No can read,"’ the man, in 

and doi The agitation throughout | made of and gold, and the steps of | in the next boat to him. He was stand. | friends of the kidnapped boy. ith ‘What for?"’ tone of dee 

Fairyland has been intense, in conse-| marble and gold. They alighted and | ing erect in the bow of his boat, holding | ordinary luck they would have weathered ‘Because be has lied. You think I Deane at him in a wicked way 
in his hand a long lance, while the cap-| the Horn only a few hours behind the | am not 4 man, but I will try to prove | for some moments, and slipped the 


quence of this discovery; the council has 
done nothing but deliberate on the mat- 
ter ever since, but are unable to hit on 


walked up the steps, where bowing fvot- 
men (canaries) were waiting to show 
them to the Fairyland Queen. They 


tain was oviling away the 
line in the tub. Either he had 
his harpoon so deep as to almost touch 


Dolphin, but fortune was against them 
in every way. In the tirst gale which 
they encountered a few miles to the 


that | am."’ 
** Now let's sup; 
Phelpa, getting o 


a cane,"’ said Jim 
the chest. ‘Suppose 


letter into his pocket and left the place. 
‘How the devi. seema to work to 
baffle the beat laid plans,"’ he muttered. 


any method of punishing this atrocious | proceeded at once to ber, and found her r 

person, who sits there now, hearing | seated on a couch, which, to Effie’s eyes, | the ‘‘life'’ of the whale, or the animal | southward of the Antilles, the furetop-| / wrote that there Round Robin."’ “Tt makes me wild when I think that this 

every word we say, and hesitating be- | looked like a lovely rose. The chairs | was weaker than the others, for he had | mast was broken at the cap, and they ‘Then you have lied.’ young hound has beaten the best man I 

tween a golden egg and a green dragon.’’ | were ail of guid and 8, and walking | vot deeceuded above five hundred feet. seco forond to send, jhe spat down and n gegare yourself for the worst towel. | could set upon his tracks, and in the 
“ri her,’’ squeaked the other | upon the carpet seemed like walking He was coming, for the men in the boat| rig a new one. is time, of ling @veT (el) wy the tos wt aurea, ane, ~ihl rita sm baer itenl lf, 

voice, shrilly, and so close at my elbow | upon roses. tightened their grips upon the oars, and | course, and when they came to examine | said Jim. ‘I say you sawed the fore- me, But I'll diehard. [am 

that it made me jump. ‘See you here, Effie was asked by the fairy Queen to | Tatty raised the huge lance in both hands, | the broken spar they found that it had | topmast, and started the water casks ; | W see this Black | he 

Mixes Blossom, you tke to write about | come and sit beside her, and honey was | A huge black mountain rose above the | been sawed nearly in two, the marks | now then!’ and see what I can do. 

golden eggs. I'll give you one, and ao| brought her, not only fresh from the | water, close under the bow of the boat, tilled with white putty, and then painted * You lie!"’ Black Hodger, seated in the rude 

what you will you shan’t be able to lose | hive, but by a bee, who told Effie that he | and the giant harpooner planted his | over. It was evidently the work of an The two men approached each other, | prison which was set apart for him be- 

it.”” When | lance in it with a force which few others | enemy. Yet they repaired the damage, | Jim l’helps standing in a careless atti- | fore the ship sailed, was surprised to re- 


And looking down on the hearth, there 
stood a little fellow about as long as my 
little finger, ina green jacket and pointed 
yellow cap, who, while I was staring at 
him with all my might, and wonderin 
to find that I was the ‘‘ monster’’ an 
the ‘‘old woman”’ about whom these 


had gathered it that a. 
Effie ‘ad finished her repast, the Queen, 
attended by ber maids of honor, took 
Effie to a robing-room, and dressed her 
most beautifully; and when the Queen 
asked her maids how she looked, they 
all declared she looked lovely. She then 
went out for a drive with the Queen, ow 

e 


could boast of. The point touched the 
life, and leviathan at once went into 
that tremendous agony known as the 
“flurry,’’ out of which the boat shot 
uickly, for a single stroke of those broad 
Tubes would be destruction to them. 
The ‘flurry!’ low shali it be de- 
scribed—that agony beyond conception, 


and were gaining rapidly, when, off Kio, 
examining their water casks, they found 
them empty, with the exception of a few 
in the froat tier. Small holes had been 
bored in each cask close to the bottom, 
and there was hardly a quart of water in 
any oask. Sounding the wells, they 
found them full of water, which had run 


tude, as if he had an easy job before him, 
and did not like to hurry it. Hut some 
among the sailors noted that Deane had 
put up his hands in a scientitic way, and 
that when he did so the great muscles 
rose on his arms ina remarkable man- 
ner. They saw Phelps approach and 
deal a careless blow, which was put aside 


ceive a visit from a stranger. 

‘*Hee here!"’ he said, roughly, as the 
young sailor entered, ‘“‘I won't have 
every gailoot piling in on top of me here, 
if lam in limbo. What do you want?’ 

‘Perhaps | have come to befriend 

ou,"’ 


‘I don't know you,” replied Rodger, 


small gentry were so indignant, tossed a | was introduced to all the nobility. | 
tiny egg, not bigger than a small straw- | Prince fell in love with her, and she with that a nd of g tic life with all- | by degrees from the casks. They dared | neatly, and the tist of Deane alighted on | sulkily. 
him, and, after asking his father's and | powerful death ? ow the great bulk | not attempt the e of the Horn | his proboscis with a sounding * thud."’ ‘Dan Forsythe is my friend, and al 


berry, and looking as yellow and as hard 
as gold, into ag A and vanished up 


the chimney. hen I hastily —_— 
elt a 


not r than a smal! pin, cli on 
the of it. Bringing my other hand 
to the rescue, lo! another goblin, as like 
the first as two peas, popped out and 
fastened on my nose; and, as I danced 


the Queen's consent, they were married 
at a beautiful church. The fairies 
strewed flowers over a carpet of cloth of 


said she was tired, so the fairy (Queen 
told her to lie down on the rose couch. 
Effie did so, and fell asleep. 

She was awakened, not by beautiful 
music, but by the sound of a voice, which 


was hurled bodily out of the sea, to fall 
again with a crash. Now the flukes 
swept the air with a sharp, whistling 


dealt the fatal blow. These men who 
looked on had seen the whale die so 
often, that they looked on with indiffer- 
ence; but it was new to Dick, who had 
never seen it before. The spout of the 


without water, and ran into Kio, where 
they learned that the Dolphin had sailed 
two weeks before. 


understand was the man Caspar Deane. 
Not that he failed in any duty, but he 
did it in an amateur way, as if he bad 
often done such work for sport. Again, 
he did not make friends with the men, 
who nicknamed him “ Dandy Deane,"’ 


Phelps sat down upon the deck, with an 
elongated visage, for he did not under- 
stand how it was that he had not crushed 


backers. ‘* You ain't got no baby ob."’ 
“Tl pulverize him now,"’ said Jim, 
rising. ‘‘ Any one got a slush bucket to 
carry bim out in?"’ 
‘* Never mind the slush bucket, if you 
don't want it for yourself,”’ said Deane. 


though he seems to have abandoned you, 
it is only a show. I have ree his 
instructions to give you aii the help I 


my hand after it into my lap, 
sh ach on the end of my finger, and, aid, and they returned home. sound, glanci here and there, as if The young captain began to study his | his slight looking opponent at a blow. ni.’ ' 
| nee out, there was a Tittle lin, # When Efe reached the palace, she | seeking to strike the enemy who had | men, and “the only one he could not “Look out, ‘on said one of his ‘That is something like it, for I did 
think one time that there waa no faith 


in man, when he let me go without help. 
How | cursed him for a black-hearted 
dog, when I found myself in the * brig,” 
after the men tried two hang me. The 


7 
tried hard, I tell you. If it hadn't been 


about the room, I could feel the egg roll- | was saying: dying whale, before white as snow, now 

ing about, and at each roll a new swarm ‘Wake up, Effie! What a time you | changed to an © uined hue. The | and said that he ‘ put on more style than | ‘* Are you ready? Come on."’ for the boy, they would have strung me 

of little torments scrambled out of my | have been sleeping, child! I want you | lance in the hand of Tatty had gone home. | an octorvon at a fandango.”’ Phelps came on, with a savage roar, | Up. s 

lap, and set themselves up for life, appa- | to help me!”’ But Dick had not long to wait now, When the men on board ship get set | swinging bis hu tinta in the air. Ile ‘The boy? 

rently, in my ears, in my hair, on —=_— before their boat would be employed. | against a mesamate, they generally have | struck twice, and each time the blow was “Gentloman Dick Fenton, the chap 

my collar. Just then Betty the maid Put to the Proof. Forsythe was doing battle with the whale xxl reason, and Caspar Deane was| spent upon the empty air, as Deane l tried tw justify. Now you mind me, 

came to bring me my tea and light the to which he had fastened, with the skill | watched. But if he was engaged in any | stepped back out of range. There was | boss, That boy is a good one, no matter 
of anold whaleman. The boat containing | evil, he knew how to cloak it as well as | a smile upon his face, actually a smile, | what you say, and I'll never lay the 


ras. 
“Take away the goblins,’’ said I. 
“Get your futberdacier and drive them 
out, ake care, Betty, there's one on 
your head.” 
** La, ma’am!"’ said Betsy, staring, ‘I 


‘*My advice, ma'am, is, never to show 
fear,”’ said a rabbit to a nervous friend, 
as they sat by their holes watching their 
young ones at play. 

‘* Yes, ma’am,"’ answered the friend; 
‘*but please tell me how one is to help 
Ay 





don't see nothing. Sit down and take 

your tea now while it is hot.” | 
“But how can I take my tea with a | 

goblin making faces astride of my nose, 


“ By reasoning on the matter, as thus— 
I havea natural fear of the sight or sound 
of dogs."’ 


the third mate and his crew was being 
towed rapidly towards the east, in the 
track of the flying school. The strain 
on the line had ceased, and Mr. Weston 
was coiling it away in the tub, while the 
stroke-oar drew in the slack. They 
waited for the whale to rise, but did nut 
know where to look for him, when a 
shout from Tatty startled them, and they 


the best, for they could catch him at 
nothing. 

** He's wearing a mask,”’ said the first 
mate, who did not like Deane. ‘I don't 
mean to say that he started the water 
casks or sawed the foretopmast through, 
but he’s got a sneaking, underhand way 
that I don't like, and if you'll take my 
wivice, you will get rid of him at Rio." 

**I don't see how | can, se long as he 


as the champion assailed him furiously. 
“You fool,” he cried, “You are 
only a child in my banda, when I choose 





to make the attack, Look out now.’ 
He attacked with an impetuosity which 

took all by surpriae, and a rattling round 

was fought, entirely in bis favor, and at 


the end Jim dropped to the Hoor, under | 


aaplendid body blow. [t was apparent to 
all that their burly champion was over 


weight of a tinger on him again." 

“Don't make 
Mr. Roger Bates. 
out of this trap?"’ 

‘Dol wantto? Try me." 

“T'll help you, but I must make a con- 
dition, too. If [ help you to escape, you 
will take up the work against the ber 
just where you dropped it, and follow it 
to the end.”’ 


any rash speeches, 
Do you want to get 


one on each ear, half a dozen in my hair, | ** Oh, don't speak of them!” said the | heard himcry: j % 
and no end of goblins walking, running, | friend, with a shiver. ‘Pull for your lives; pull hard!’ does his duty,’ replied Dunlap matched, but he staggered to hia feet, ** Never! 
‘*Lean understand your feeling, ma'am, Their oars dipped into the water, but **Do you give me leave w yet rid of | and again mivanced., ‘Allright. I can tind tools as good 


and even playing leapfrog on me, as if I 
was a sort of playground? Good gra 
cious, Betty, do e€ care; you neariy 
stepped on one!”’ | 


goblins had placed a match on the pug | 
end of her nose, and were playing see- | 


ning over their heads, and swinging on 
the very noses of the people, who loudly 
declared that they could see nothing in 
the room; indeed, they plumply declared 
that I was out of my senses, and would 
have had me off to a lunatic asylum, if I 
had not saved myself by saying that [ | 


but I should like you to overcome it, 
thus—e*ay to yourself, I have a natural 
fear of the sight or sound of a dog, but 


but that it is our cowardice which has 
Ma'am, I have 


“The dc I hear them!"’ said the 
friend, and ‘Gonapenset ina moment into 
her hole, while the white tail of the phi- 
losopher vanished as quickly into hers. 
**Now, ma'am," said the friend, peep- 


ing out of her hole presently, after the | 


dogs had passed, 1 should have liked 


they were too late. Rushing out of the 
depths of the sea, as if hurled from some 
gigantic catapult, came the stricken 
whale. A dull thud was heard, as the 





anc 
i men, tubs, harpoous and lances 


| falling im every direction. Dick fell 


about him. He could see the heads of 
the entire crew scattered here and there, 
while the whale was dashing madly to 
and fro, dragging the boat after him, 
entangled in the line. The men got out 





at what moment he might make them 


of the way rapidly, for they did not know | 


him, then ’’’ 

** He is not popular with the men, you 
nay?’ 

** They hate him beyond measure."’ 


a ss give # reason for the sailors’ 
likes or dislikes? They don't want him 
in the forecastle."’ 


which was written 

“We who sigu about this line say 
That Dandy Deane ix not a good man 
for the schooner 
enemy of her captain and her crew. 





We 





| 


| 


for all classes of men yo tw sea. A circle | 
had been described, in the centre of | 


| 


Antelope, and is an | 


* Take the man away,'’ said Deane, 
quietly. “I am more than his match, 
but Lam fighting to keep my place in 
this schooner. Jim, old boy, keep 


Deane, with an angry cry, struck such a 
fearful blow that all the men cried out 


crew, one down, another come on! Do 
ou think you can scare me, you cowards” 
fho comes next, | say’ 

No one volunteered; after the cavalier 
manner in which he had treated their 
champion, they bad vo wish to anaail 
him, 


as you, so he here and rot, until they 
wend you home in the fetid hold of a 
whaler, to stand your trial for murder."’ 

‘Hold on!’ said the man, hoarsely. 


‘*But there be nothing here,’’ cried | how do I kaow that if I were to turn and | : 
Hetty, though at that very moment two fly at one he wouldn't run from me now | huge head struck the bottom, and boat ‘For what, if | may ask ?"’ uway.’’ |** You've got me fast, same as Dan For- 
as I do now from him? How do I know crew were burled into the air, the Thee ex-champion still advanced, when | sythe had me, and I can't belp myself, 


Ill do what you say." 


“And you'll do well. Now ijisten to 


saw? ‘There be no goblins, as we call made dogs tyrants’ 

‘em. Missus’s mad!’’ th ht much on this subject, and——"' | direct y upon the back of the whale and ** How do you know ?"’ in alarm, for they feared that the man | me, and T will tell you what to de,” 
And away she trotted as fast as possi- | © Hush said the friend, cocking her | slid off into the sea, ym, Ky and ‘* Because | have a ‘ound Kobin.’ | was killed. As it was, he was left sense [TO BK CONTINURD, } 
| ble to alarm the house. Everybody came | ears. swimming under water to out of the “Pshaw! Where is it?’ leas on the deck, unable to move. Ss a ae 
| running in, and the goblins at that| ‘ What?’ asked the rabbit, with a| reach of the heavy flukes. He ruse to The mate produced a sheet of paper, ‘He would have it,”’ cried Deane. | | Tun Girt or Tact.—What a wonder. 
| seemed beside themselves with fun, run- | startled look. the surface, and paddling gently, looked | which was written with a skillful pen, | Who is next’ | will fight the whole Petey de 9:0 the machinery of buman af- 


To know just what to say, 
and when to say it, aad to whom to say 
it, to know when to be silent, and when 
deferentially to listen, is a great gift. 
No one can —- appreciate this quality 
who has not had the misfortune of living 
with a blundering person, who never 


| moves nor speaks without unintention- 


was still asleep wieen Betty came in, and | to stay to see you face the enemy, and | the objects of his rage. say that he started out the wate: casks “You don't want anything from me, 

the goblins had been a part of my wap. | fly at him, but I had not the conrage;| But fate had sot meant to save the | and sawed the foretopmast, because no it seems, Now look here, | have asserted | ally wounding or offending somebody, 

You should have seen the little imps, | m Aan tell me how it came off."’ life of the furious whale, when he was | other man in the schooner would do it. | my place on board thinschooner, and you  {Ultulty with such an one us fearful to 

how they grinned on my saying this; and |" “AN! sighed the philosopher, still | permitted to stave the boat and scatter We want him put ashore. And so say all understand me. The tirst man who the nerves, and temper, too, We doubt 

I don’t suppose there ever was a poor | agitated, “I got such a fright; | tell you | the men uponthe sea. Captain Manning | we, whose names youu noe."’ utters a lie regarding me, or who does ee tam . i pepemniper dap ny 
Cab e meoquired. is born With some, 


mortal so as I; goblins on my 


what, friend, reasoning is a fine thing 


| saw that his whaie was safe, and ata 


teacup, and goblius astride on the toast- | when the dogs are out of sight and hear- | word from him Tatty cut the line, and 


to think of anything but getting into her 


| The names of the entire crew were 


written aout the circle, and in such a 


not treat me inafair manner, I will serve 
as I have served your champion. Those 


and it is matural to them as the color of 
their eyes or bau. We have seen little 


rack, and »blins in my handkerchief, li , but the moment they ~ ya I'll | bent on another harpoon. They had no | way that no man could be said to head | who wish to be friends with me, and whe 4 
when I it up, and goblins in my | de y the strongest minded rabbit going | fears for the men, as the ship was now | the lis. Those who could not write put | do not care to fight me, come and shake | ‘ lukdren who were perfect in it, without 
gobl close at hand, coming down upon them Som hands.”’ the slightest idea, of course, of the diplo- 


hair, and half a dozen 
inkstand, and ten of them in charge of | 


ins about my | 


hole!’ 


| before the wind, and a fifth boat, manned 


straggling marks after their names w 


| written by more erudite menamates. 


One by one, sheepishly enough, the 


macy they were enacting 
_>_—_— 


my lest I should write fairy stories. —_ <>< | by only two men, was already in the | Some wrote their names like that of | men advanced and shook hands. As the ' ' ; 

As If anybody could write with such a | _ How ry: are the honesty and | water and pulling lustily towards them. | stophen Hopkins, in the Declaration of | felt his iron grip, they understood — oon eS ee Sor 
gibbering, ne and dancing, | integrity of a man disposed of by a/ The struggling ‘men turned and swam | Independence. But there the Round | he had conguesel their champion. From | Constant pt sholy i vebvolli sate 
and capering, till I might have put an | shrug! How many good and noble ac- | towards the — boat, followed later Robin stood, a living witness that the | that hour he had the foreeastle at his om: pA wns ee 

end to m and in despair, had I not | tions have been sunk into oblivion by a by Dick Fenton, who, quite at home in | crew did not like the recruit. | beck and call Some men are like pyramids, which 

to think of reading aloud one | distrustful look, or stamped with the im- | the water, and wearing noclothing when | “‘ Now then,”’ said Captain Dunlav, erent are very broad where "he touch th 
ef my own ies! I knew that there pression of proceeding from bad motives |in boat service save a light armless | ‘there must be something about this CHAPTER XXL. adn but grow easeeuer as they 
were few people who could stand that, | by am «and seasonable whisper’ | “‘jersey'’ and drawers, was quite free | man to make the crew distrust him.”’ TKACKING THK DOLPHIN | reach the sky . . 
——— for aswim. As for shoes, he never wore | The Antelope rounded the Cape only | —_—— — 


an” ist ale as teen, 
As I read on, however, | 
noticed 


Ir a cause be the most violent 


them in a boat, preferring to have his 


| “That is what I aay; let me get rid of 
| him, and—— 


two days behind the Dolphin. Thus it 


Tuk heart is a small thing, but desires 
It is not sufficient for a 








a uneasiness among attack of its enemies will not injure it so | feet free. A long bowie, which he wore, At this moment there came a rap at | was that when the whaleship left the | great matters. 
them; frisking and caper- | much as an injudicious defence of it by |= the place of a sheath knife, hung at the cabin door, and Deane entered, harbor of Honolulu, the schooner was, kite's dinner, yet the whole world is not 
my back, nose and ears, and | its friends. his belt and bothered him somewhat, | flushed and angry. only three hundred miles to the south. | sufficient for it. 
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, 12, ie 6 Barrow street. 
12, 12, te county of Virginia 
5, 12, 11, 2 @ county 


4 7, 12, 8, 8, ie on At 4 | WRING PRO 


5, was an ancient hing. 


Boye never rob in fun. 

Hew loud the wind blows? 

Allegro used! in music 

4& He roughly wrenched it from my 


ere 


Bt) Felapar rotiemstone ww aaed for 
scrubbing marble 
6. Dr. Jayne's patent medicines 


DOUBLE ACEROSTIC 
If primals and finals you place aright, 
Two wholesome fruits will come to sight 
A word! used by children. 


A Vrtutmerus serps ut 


"enn 


SMAKSPERIAN CHARADE 
1 am composed of 1° letters 
9. ww «a character 


from the ** Temper "s 


* Lowe's Labor Lost 


heen 


My whole is one of Shakspoare ‘* plays 
Jous Unoennits 


MIDDEW FLORAL ANAGRAMS 


[In the sumbered lines will be fownd the 
Beautiful spring-time, young queen 
Crowned with blessumes that, many a 
Theu claimest the guerdon of min 
That the feathered warblers sing to 

8. Seme ray of sunlight thou sheddest 

Through the murky clouds of win 

For me get not jewels, but spring's 


That tenderly sleep ‘neath the bud 


‘ 





pale lamp of woud | 


ae 
at = 


Twined with lilac 


sweet, and aad, 
meek heige rwe, 


OM the grasses, and catkins that kiss 


— 


Why, little stars, will ve fade and 
die, not ever flowering last’ 

And live to charm, not drift away, 
like the hopes of a time 


a od 


past 
(oh' Mly, grafted! low, fade not in the 
blush of thy early youth, } 
Hut boldly shed your radiance forth 
symbolioal of truth 
The charms that dwell in daisy lore, 
alas’) will off comomal 
The poisoned shaft, and many a hor 


ee Ee 


Mull, as we journey through life's 
And praise sweet spring for her lav 


inh gifte to this free, fair land « 


my first, and add to it my 


A pretty name you'll have 


Whe will, if he's vexed, with hix 
And vow for my last, it's between vou 


Or, if you like it, the oblique case of we 
My whole is requir'd for thease employ'd 


eT OT ee 


made this to) plain 


I'm a word of sia letters a curious fact, 
ean find me, will exhibit much 


My 6, 4,4 number whict 
power, 
Will be a number, not the same, don't 


y ). 4, and 6. will give you another 
None of these three are at all like each 


\, is one part of a man, 

My A 4. 1, hee (alee find if you can 

4, and 5, is a sort of a nail, 

And my whole now exhibits this little 






































Answers to the above will be given 
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Dousie Acnosti .—Plaintiff, Defend 


ant, thus—PPieal), LigitatE, AlooF, I. 
suk, NegatioN, Talmul), lotA, FaN, 


(Cmanape. — Amable — Ham, am 
able’ Able | am 


2 Meam engine — 
8. Printing press—W 


Fiornai Axsenaws —!. Columbine 


+. Petunia. 9 Cineraria 
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une 
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THE 


WaT Cas IT MEAs! 
eT L. Be pore 


W het con 1 meee '—thet giaece © tenter 
(ret of Une Gepebe of yp ~~ Aa 


W bei eae 4 meee '—ebite bande carces' 


Retwers them « baad thet - 


trees | 
leit a éream '—4 90 tof 
bare 
éuee 
Whet me  mees '—soe Bees! beside we 
Laying yoer beet spose my breast 


COretag me al! thet o@ce denied me 
le, eweetheart, le 1 love confessed” 


The Stolen Heiress! 


BY MARY EK WOODSOE, 
aUTHoR OF “a Woman's Vow,” ETK 


[This serial was commenced in No 1. Vol t 
Rack sumberse can be obtained from ai! news 
deniers throughout the United States, of direct 


from this office } 
CHAPTER XXXV 


Pinet tse THR DRAD 


Gloom was within the Danvers’ house 
all day, but night had shrouded it with 
an additional pall outside, when (Caspar 
lenes onee more passed the house 
keeper's lodge, with hia aocustomed 
whistle, and tinally pausing before the 
gate gave a sulxiued rap, and in a few 
moments the voice of Mary, the servant 
girl, came from the inside, asking, tim 


uly " Who ia there" 


It «ll, Mee. Manning's brother,” he 


anewered “| @wieh to see her for 
moment. 


The wate was opened, and he walked 
quickly in, with bis hat as usual slouched 
over bis brows, and his collar turned 


about his chin 
Is she in her house * 
* Yes, air, she sent me to let you in.’ 


He followed the girl with long strides, 
until) they had reached the door of the 
out house, when he rapped again, and 


receiving permission, went in alone 


Maude was sitting by a low table with 
a buok in her hand. She was very pale, 
aud motioned him to a seat, as though 


afraid to trust her voice 


* You are surprised, and, I may pre 
sume, not over glad to see me,” he said, 
coldly; “but my visit this time shall be 


a short one.’ 


* Why come at all?’ she asked. “Why 


net have sent a messenger’ 


"You would object to those IT could 


trust,’ ye responded, in the same tone 


* Aud, besides, none of them have it in 
| their power exactly to obey me. kven 
the boy Walter has disappeared, but | 
shall hunt him down again, as | have 
leame here, however, to 


done others 
question you about quite another matter 
iniam Danvers in at last dead?’ 
In heaven's merey, yes.” 


* Then that mercy ts surely over with | 


And hawthorn, cowslipa, and wild | her ere this!” he cried, sternly.“ But, 
j tell me, were you with her at the last 


Tear chains for me from laburnum | hour’ 


“No, thank God, nel’ 
So she died and made no sign ?"’ 


* None,’ replied Maude, with a shud. 
hve rine Prove the brighten | ee Thee tenbils mend ssmertal ron 

te » have 
subsided, and they thought her much 


|} that she had endured seemed t« 


better 


*Obstinate, cruel, malignant devil’ 


She was buried yesterday?" 
* Ven.’ 
“In the family vault ?"" 


Vea; with all the honors of a born 


“Strange that Philip Danvers should 


have permitted that 


It was Mr. Kugene's request; and 
they thought of him as though he were 


dead, taw.”’ 


* Did she insist upon being buried in 
he 


the old opal ring of their ancestors" 
asked, eagerly 


They told me that it flashed like a 
continuous blaze of light, on the hand 
that was uppermost on her bosom,'’ she 


returned Ll could not look at her" 


“Amd why did the old man and his 
wile suffer so precious a gem to be hidden 
in the dust on a traitorous hand like 
he asked, excitedly. "L have 
heard an old superstition with regard to 
it, that the hand that wore it in life, 
should never fail to accomplish the will 


that directed it.” 


"1, toe, have heard,’ replied Maude, 
wearily, ‘but attached little importance 
They granted it, as | may, 


to the belief 
to their sen, whe is dying of grief.’ 


* Was there anything else burned with 
her, at ber request?’ he questioned 


again 


“Only the amall satin pillow for her 
head, which, it seema, she had made 
during the last few days of her life, when 
she had entreated them to leave her for 
some hours alone each morning; and 
which she entreated of Kugene might be 
the tinal resting place for her guilty 


head, when it should rest in eternal for 
getfulneas in the grave 


as be started towards the door 


questions, Caspar” 


“That | may win at last, when her 
woman's wit is no longer arrayed against 
“So long as breath | 
animated her body, I yiekled, because 
circumstances only made me a devil, but 


my own,” he aad, 


she was born one,” 


* Let her rest them, Caspar, let her 
reat '’’ cried Maude, laying her hand upon 
his arm as though to thrust him back by 
“Bring nothing that 
she has taken away back to trouble the 


force if need be 


people of this world 


. Don't do it, 

* Don't do what’’ (re asked, with the 
old low menacing laugh. “You are 
neither born nor made devil, Maude; but 
you area witch if ever there was one. 
Don't question me, and if you divine my 
purpose, don't at failure; for you 
| only render me 

the more desperate. You are troubled, ! 
If I outlive 
hem, too, the time may come when you 
will see mea better man. So there's a 
prayers after all, 


cannot turn me, but wi 


see, 80 | will not detain you. 


substance for your 
Maude. Good night.” 


“Oh, Caspar, Caspar, my heart is 


breaking. Don't do it.” 


* You will secure me a broken head if 
keep quiet,’’ he replied, 


you don't 








SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


CAUGHT IN FLAGHASTE 


With rapid strides Caspar Lenox bar- 
ried from the scene of his recent inter. 
view, and wended his way, with easy 
familiarity, down street after street, 
now under the uncertain flare of the 
lampe and now in the shadow of the 
houses, until he emerged at last 

pon the common then lying between 
the city proper and the cemetery. 
he slackened his pace, for the darkness 
had become intense. hazy 
stars peeping out, with a half frightened 
nd great mountains of 
clouds, that were ever and anon rend 
themselves asunder, 
howled in a gust of fearful passion. 
Lenox moved forward, 
feeling his way, and often stumbling 
with muttered imprecations, he threw 
himeelf at last against a human form 

**What time of night is it, stranger 

* Well done, Caspar. 
waiting for you these two hours.’ 

‘And cursing me as a laggard, I dare 


presen 
while the wears fel! 


W THE GRAVE: 


Two men had placed themselves at his 


‘ returned one of them, lau 
‘No scholar reads « primer in 
mother tongue with greater facHity than 
you do human heart« 
cluding you bad sent us vut bere for a 


"The wealth of the Indies could not 
have kept me back,’’ he answered, with 
bitter emphasis, ‘(nly lead the way, 

The two men were desperadoes, with 
the appropriate names of Cade and Wolf, 
whom he had readily picked up in the 
vieinity of Mother Crowley's abode, 

‘On after me then,"’ 
ing himeeclf in front 
you hear nothing?" 
replied Lanex, follow 
the wind howling, like a 
legion of devils, through the trees over 
who might be holding a saturnalia 
over the rich harvest that the aycle of 
death is daily bringing them in.” 


* | could have eworn it 
was the policeman's rattle.” 

‘Let it be the rattling of all the bones 
in the valley of Jehosaphat, rather,” 
growled Lenox, contemptuoualy, 
are not afraid, my man!’ 

“Only of striking the first person who 

‘No offence then; but we are at the 
Where are you, Cade?” 


With some little diticulty they climbed, 
helping eath other to the summit, and 
dropped nomelessly down on the inner 


‘Shall | light the lantern?" whispeped 


*'sleath, man’ po, not yet; though it 
I can no more fine 
way than if Ariel had suddenly trans 
veritable Erebus. | 
tut see, even as we speak, a few shame 
faced stars come forth! 
* Just under the hill—a hundred yards 


now became sometimes 
of the clouds, and 
| the tombatones reared themselves, white | 
and ghostly, above the dead. 

I say now,’’ whispered Wolfe, ‘are 
you quite sure they were fools enough 
to put the diamond cross you spoke of 
on her dead body?" 

Yea,” replied Leno, ‘it clasps the 
shroud at her bosom 
children to inherit her husband's wealth 
and her vices, and the old people, who 
have no other heirs, had not the heart to 


(rod gave her no 


* There's the charity of rich people,” 


wealth with them to the grave than give 
it to the starving poor, whom they might 
save from infamy.”’ 

** But she professed not to be in charity 
replied Lenox, with 
“She despised the 
whole human race, and if she had had 
the keys of heaven in her keeping she 
would have shut them up in her coffin, 
too, rather than it should open the way 
any other human 


with all mankind,’’ 
a sneering laugh 


What a Tartar she must have been 
I fear the Prinee of 
will scarcely be able te keep back her 


Darkness himaelf 


thought lacking in plack by mortal man, 
but | swear te you | grew 
child while you spoke 
thought | saw a tall, shrouded form way 
ing me back on the path,”’ 


Lexox, ina tone that at any other time 
would have nettled the robber into heree 


raph of marble there in the 
old Colston’s section 
from my pocket flask before a/i 


Here, take a pull 


‘Never was drink more timely,”’ 
plied the fellow, holding out his hand 
‘Ah’ that has a smack of the world we 
Go on now, and though she 
should spring up and swallow the dia 
mounds before my very eyes as we come 
to her coffin, | will cleave her in twain 
) but what it strall 
alone comes to you, Lenox.” 

* The ring and the pillow beneath her 


Bat why do 
you make me go over these shuddering 
details, at this hour of the night?’ and 
she stoaad before him with dilated eyes, 
Tent 
me why you have come here to ask these 


The pillow may 
be filled with diamonds and precious 


“If it contains anything but papers 
you may have that too, Sir Bantham,” 
said Lenox, wrathfully. 
its charm, and the papers for rerenge. 


** And the cross for the 
lars it will bring,” rephiec 


carcass under that stone, that he could 
of earth to hide in 
piece of marble over 

my shins against! | 
| ple to-night.” she stated 


net take six feet 
without having a 


but they are as ¢ ble as a woman, 
and have deserted us when we come to 
But here is the enclosure, 
and we are before the very door.”’ 


“Are you sure?” asked Lenoz, in a 


* Let me be buried alive this night if it 
Stop, [ can reach the letters above, 
m with my fingers.”’ 
“Let me try; every moment is pre- | power 
cious.” | given in his name as John Robinson was Crowley in ber arms. Cou anything| Days and weeks and months on, 
“Here. Now, what is it?” sent before the lar court to await be more unlike the Moll who had stolid Lar 
“DANV-ERS. All " jee helplessness hes usurped the 


| eomegager sepertam, antl citer genial upon her by her outlawed 
| spectators were pleased with appear-, Something like atear moistened the 
mene Senge | Catt, Se eS, eee Ouerne ES pote | beaee ine of the old east |e a shorter each 








be » hear = ' arente bere that will remove it pioce by ance of a desperada, but was gentle | is ke scomin’? I can't go to my grave 
epement —~ he had gamed ene 88 ous os . the rivets were clinched by manly im feature and , until I have them face to face, 
the gate and into the street Vulcan. ht yourlantern now, Wolfe; The prisomer had spoapel tetally as- and the wicked what / have 
conan Gale © with your cape, and moved on trial, until be had expied the | made of the som; but I Bot mean ty 
CHAPTER XXXvV'! throw the light here. So!’ figure of a woman attired in Binch, in | make pon enfin, who have 

ge : There was nothing Leard for some mo- one end of the court gallery, when be | been comfort reveng: of all 


thease 
ments but the of « file, for the | was seen to turn deadly pale; but with a | years—indeed I did not, for I have loved 
very winds Ame yh have held their | resolute effort he had commanded him- | you, | peor, headstrong boy!’ 
breath. The two men stood impatiently | self, and had not been observed to look | Yes, him to his _ as the fa 
b | that wa n. r 
MN Hurry, Jack" hk, rr | by. Small comfort in thig, Mother 
“Hurry, b—! My Wife om it, that the | that the verdict was agreed upon, this | Crowley! 
man who invented this lock bad followed | man stood firmly on his feet, and beard 
our craft. It is yielding, but like a liv- | the doom. 


vg thimy that battles fiercely to the last “Ten of servitude in the | that came not; and watching Moll's w 
—_ “ pe dines State pen ae | face, from which the lights died one by 
The moments passed on. A solitary The clerk's voice had scarcely died | one, until scarcely t but parchment 
star winked at them above, and the away, when a moan from the woman in | skin and bones were left to battle with 


next instant veiled @ye ina teerful the gallery was heard over the court the fallen spirit that to escape, 
cloud. Lenox was breathihg hard in an room, and falling in a swoon, she was | who shall say but that moans and 
effort to master bis flerce impatience, borne, in an unconscious state into the | lamentations uttered by her shriveled 








when Wolfe's hand upon his shoulder open air. | lips were the repetition of re- 
caused bim to turn with a sudden start. This woman was the housekeeper of | morseless thoughts foreshadow the 
* Look! look’ de you see nothing yoo- | Mr. Philip Daavers, but she had not been | hereafter of those who sin, until the 
der ?"’ | recognized. spirit of God ceases to strive for their 
The man's voice was husky with fear. — ption! P . olin 
** Where?” ‘HAPTER XXXVII. ways sorrowing, yet never rt the 
‘Hist’ Lam sure I saw the form of Cua ae ecne godly sort, she lived on in her hovel, 
a human being glide into the shadow of TER CRAVE : scarcely ever knowing the days of the 
that tree." Well nigh ten years have passed away week or even the seasons of the : 
“The eyes of an ow! could discern for the dramatis persona of our — except as she suffered from the extremes 
nothing there.’ Within the walls of a prison they have | of heat or cold; soulless and impotent, 


“Well, I have trained mine to see at dragged their slow length along, tortur- | yet with all the vindictive fury of relent- 
night, and I tell you [am not mistaken. | ingly enough, heaven knows. But to | less diabolism, mouthing her eternal 
I have just seen either an inhabitant of | the gay world without they have glided | threats of ‘‘vengeance,’’ as though she 
this world or the other, I don’t know | by, like a fair ship before a fresh morn- | wielded the sceptre of Catharine Me- 


which | ing’s breeze to the watchers on the shore, | deci, or that other cruel Catharine of 
Il take a legion of them from the decade, now that it had gone, seemed | Kussia, and would knout or torture or 
below rather than one living man to- condensed into panoramic vision. | massacre her victims at will. 


night!" said Lenox from between his set For some, alas, who had made mer-| Once only a message had been b ht 
teeth. “See, I'll walk around that tree chandise of earth's best maessions, | them, that the convict Payne aie. 
to satiafy you, and bring out human or Faith and Hope, and recklessly freighted | lieved to be dying in prison, and wished 
goblin by the throat if it be there.”’ all upon the uncertain and lawless ven- to seethem. A hectic flush lit up Moll’s 

He bounded over the iron railing, and | tures of time, the doomed craft had gone | face for the first time in weeks, and call- 
moved boldly forward to the bedy of a out on the treacherous deep, and been | ing up all her strength for the exertion, 
huge oak tree, some ten yards from his wrecked in eternal darkness, | she appeared the shadow of her old self, 
companions, Pistol in hand he walked The decree of God had been written | until, passing through the sombre peni- 
around it, and seeing nothing turned irrevocably upon the grave of Moll: | tentiary, she beheld the ounce powerful 


back ‘The iniquities of the fathers upon the | robber, wasted to a shadow, lying, in his 
“Did = you see anything?’ asked children unto the third and fourth genera- | felon’s garb, upon a bed of straw, when 
Wolfe. tion of them that hate me.” | she iat dovnnees the hard floor beside 
* Neither body por spirit. How do Nothing fancy now, Moll, in a wind- | him, with a look that alarmed him more 
you come on, Cade ?"’ ing sheet, with the earth worms that | immediately for Aer, hardened and selfish 


“Thank God, it yields at last! So, consume this mortal body of ours, for | as be had always been. 
now for the keys. Hut, by the eternal, she hasbeen mouldering in the dust these | Yet, even now, as she observed the 
it scarcely moves now! What a pity eight years past. But that Walter still | shocked, or perhaps tem rily repent- 
h— ien't barred against poor souls like lived—a constant reminder of her tragic | ant expression that cuted upon his usu- 
this.” fate—the fact that she had ever had ex- | ally sullen and defiant countenance, with 
* Let me put my shoulder to it,”’ said isted would have been forgotten in | the instinct of sparing pain to a beloved 


Lenox, impatiently. Rochester Leslie's house. It is true, she | object, common to the lower orders of the 
Hercules was scarcely stronger when , bad remained there, too ill to be re- | animal creation, she whispered: 

he piled the rocks of Gibraltar. The moved, until after the trial and convic- “'Tain't what you all done, Ned. I 

heavy granite door shook beneath the tion of the burglars, from whom she re- | think it is my old cough as is carrying 

weight of his powerful frame, and the! ceived the wound that had caused her) me away so fast. You ought to have 

last bolt slipped from its hold, death; but she had struggled so success- | knowed, though, as I wasn't a tellin’ on 
“So, I felt that it could no longer re- | fully to hide her suffering, that she had * ai 

sist me, and we may go down among the | been declared in court out of all danger ‘Hush!’ he whispered, in a tone that 

dead men and women of the past two, from the shot. She had been somewhat | sounded like the notes of a cracked drum 

hundred years.”’ | suspected of complicity in the scheme of | —deep, but shaken and discordant. ‘I 


The door creaked on its hinges, and | robbery, but to the blundering confusion | was mad—mad as the gods always make 
the three men stepped within the vault, | and ignorance of the boy she owed her | those whom they wish to destroy. But 
while the damp, sulphurous, sickening exemption. The policeman gave the | defy them, Moll, as I do. I shall live to 
atmosphere threatened su Tocation. tangled narrative of the child about the | escape from here, and accomplish my un- 

“My hair stands on end,’’ said Cade. | meeting in the alley, and somebody | finished destiny yet. Never talk of being 


| Turn your light, Wolfe. Why, what | ‘leavin’ the winder open," and had en- | taken away.”’ 


is the matter with you’ Your hands | deavored to investigate the matter; but ‘*It is stronger than I am, Ned,’’ she 
are as clammy as though you had been | Walter talked unintelligibly about “her’’ | sobbed, hysterically; ‘‘so strong, that I 
three days buried. Whew, St. Dunstan! | and *‘ Moll,’’ until the affair became en- | think it’s a st lin’ me sometimes.” 

itis as big as my dog Leo. And see, | veloped in more confusion than ever. He “No, no! you'll live until I come back 
even the sealed roof is slimy with dew had even been led into Moll'’s room, |—to help me, Moll. But you'll be 
and mould. Could there be a worse | where she ley ill, but the ghastly white | spoiled, ['m afraid, with fine lady airs, 
place of confinement for lost souls than | face had no look that belonged to the | Try to put them aside for the fools who 
this! Row after row of worm-eaten cof. , terrible Moll of his early recollections, | cam afford it. And now tel me,"’ and 
fins. When will we come to her, Lenox "| and he drew back with an awe-stricken | he clenched the bony fist that Charles 





“She must be lower down, fool. | whisper: ‘'’ Tain't this ere one.” Martel might once have envied—‘‘ what 
Hark! what noise is that? Hold up! The policeman had a confused recol- | have they done with that small hellion ?”’ 
your light. Who are you? What are lection of this woman rushing past them, ** Walter ?” 
you striking at me for, Cade? Are you onthe night of the attempted robbery, ‘Yes. For whom else do you thiak I 
gone mad?” and of the enraged fury of the robber could care a button ?”’ 


* Yield!" cried a voice, while he felt) when he had fired, but their mutual ex-| ‘Rochester Leslie has put him to 
himself clasped about the bedy like 4 | clamations they had lost sight of. Her | school, and says he shall grow up to be 
vie. “Yield, or you are a dead man! sufferings were frequently torturing be- | a gentleman." 

You are my prisoner!’ yond endurance, and a great pity had| ‘Ha! by heavens! a just punishment 

Realizing nothing as yet, Lenox threw taken possession of the prosperous and | on Caspar Lenox, whom I have always 
himself with all the force of his iron happy family for the poor and unfor- | hated for his insulent assumption of su- 
muscles upon his opponent. There was tunate girl who had come to such grief! periority, when he knows that we were 
the flash of a pistol before his face, fol. in their employment. First-class medi- | both cradled in the same school. My lot 
lowed by another at the door, and bis cal aid was called in, and each member | is not half so hard to bear since | know 
foot slipping he was hurled upon the of the household went daily to see her; | that he, too, is here, suffering the same 
tloor with a force that partially stunned but through it all she had remained | venalty that I do. But I shall be free 
him. Atthe same moment a knee was strangely reticent. When not moaning iret, and then this mite, whom we could 
pressed upon his breast and his arms | with pain, she usually lay with her face | so easily have strangled, and who has 
were securely pinioned, half hid beneath the pillows; so motion- | brought me to this, shall be used by me 

“Get up, you plunderer of the dead, | tionless and quiet that they sometimes | as the means of securing wealth, while 
and let us be gone quickly. This is | doubted whether she was alive or not. | the mother crumbles into dust, and the 
enough to turn honest men into stone.”’ **You can console yourself, Martha, | father, impotent as I am, drags out his 

Opening his eyes he saw the glitter of with the thought that the wretches who term within the sound of my voice. I 
brass buttons on the coat of the man caused you to suffer so much, have in- | shall bear off the prize, while he and 
who was roughly helping him to his feet. curred the penalty of their misdeeds,’’ | Lenox live on to fight it out elsewhere.” 

“Look to the man who was shot at said Miss Letsom, the governess, as she ** Yea, Ned, the fates have decreed that 
the door, May. Did the other escape ?’’ came in one day. ‘‘They are sentenced | you ‘shall be free first,’ but when the 

**As sleek as an eel, unless the ball to a long term in the State prison, which yates of the prison open to you, it shall 
that Clarke shot after him roughened is lenient enough, for if ever villains de- | be that your body may be taken to the 
his hide. It's too bad to have only one | served hanging they did.’’ But there | potter's field, from whence it shall arise 
to take to the lockup, for this other may was no look of triumph in Martha Stone's | only at the sound of the last trump.”’ 
be left here, acompanion for these Senet white face, as she turned away her head, And Moll felt this, as she knelt beside 
up mummies; Aes as dead as a door. and the next instant she had burst into him there, and talked, while his breath 
nail, Can't you get that chap off the such a passionate fit of weeping, that came in gasps, of a future that should 
floor, The ‘possum’ game is too com- | Miss Letsom grew alarmed. never be in this world—never again. 
mon for the genius that could devise “It is so bad to be shut up, even ina | And as she watches, the physical pain 
such a plan for plunder Let's lock him house like this, and never be able to go | from which he has suffered so much 
up in here if he won't move, This is as out,’’ she explained. And Miss Letsom | seizes him with an iron grip, from which, 
safe as the State ‘Tombs’ any day, declared on her return to the family cir- | struggle as he will, he cannot free him- 
Faugh! only see what rats, with eyes cle that Martha Stone was a creature of | self, and he, too, realizes that the night 
like those of a human being. I shall be excellent feclings. Evelyn was her most | may be very near for him—even at the 
off duty for the next month to come if 1 frequent visitor, however; always carry- | very doors—and he rises up on his miser- 
stay here longer. Drag the man out; ing some delicacy, and saying in her able bed, writhing in agony at the 


ean’t you, Bateman?" sweet, childish manner, ‘‘how sorry | thought of its hidden mysteries, which 
“He'd weigh a ton, [lh swear,"’ replied mamma and papa were for her.” be cannot fathom, until he seems already 

the. first policeman, angrily. ‘Get up *‘And you only should see the poor, | to be realizing its direst tortures. 

here, can't you’ and Lenox with diff. ragged boy, Martha,’ she said. ‘ He ‘**Leave me, in God's name!"’ he cries 


culty struggled to bis feet. ‘You area gave his vame as Walter, nothing but | at last, with hands thrown wildly above 
nice man to choose such a place as this Walter; and the policeman thought from | his head; ‘‘Leave me, or I shall be 
for your night's adventure,’’ continued his story, that you might be the same | tempted to strike even you, as you are.” 
Bateman, dragging him towards the door, wicked girl who carried me off that night; And she is turning away from him, 
‘If all the money in the national bank but I knew better. Miss Letsom says | with something of the old terror that he 
had been locked up here, I couldn't have | you are an honest, good girl."’ | used so often to awaken, when a name- 
been tempted to force that door. Take And Martha had cried again at this, | leas look upon her face touches him with 
that carcass out of the way, May, and until her wounds bled afresh, and restor- | another pang of remorse, and he adds, 
turn the keys again. Will it do to leave | atives had to be administered. | with as near an approach to tenderness 
the body here ? | As soon as she could sit up, and move | as he has ever assumed towards her: 

** He'd never move of his own accord,’’ about her room, she declared that she | ‘Good-bye, Moll. You see how this 
replied one of the watch, ‘but as the could not breathe freely where she was, | wretched life tortures me, so don’t think 
other may be lurking around, we had aud petitioned so earnestly to be taken | hard of me. Good-bye, and take care of 
better take him out to the porter’slodge. to one of the public hospitals, that her | yourself.”’ 


You two can manage that fellow, since request was at length granted. | And this was their parting. 

he’s got on his braceleta, for he don't Mr. Leslie gave her a liberal allowance, | Poor outcast! She had unquestion- 
look as if there's over much life in him and the ladies bestowed some handsome | ingly sold her life to him for such con- 
now.” presents, but she seemed never at ease sideration as this! Nurtured as she had 


**T should think so,"" replied Bateman. until the house and its occupants were | been, was she not as | i 
“Clarke, will you help with the dead | out of sight. In ber ward at the hospi- enaines > Yet Siku eae’ 
man *”’ tal she svon rallied sufficiently to require the di ogue, thousands of years ago, 

“Not I,’ returned the policeman ad- | no further medical aid. When she was |“ The iniguities of the fathers upon the 
dressed, ‘I've had enough of dead peo- strong —- © g° out in the street, | cAtldren until the third and fourth gene- 

she had found a home, | ration of them that hate me.” 

**Come with me, then, in God's pame,’’ where she could work a little, and would | Very wearily the days now, Moll, 
said the other. “I want better lights be “taken care of if she fell sick again,” though sometimes your k is lit with 
than this infernal lamp. Walk up there, and hiring a dray for the removal of her | a cotton flush, and you start up out of 


you’ and be thrust Lenox ahead of | | , been heard of no more. —_| breath, as a heavy tread sounds’ on the 


them; the prisoner stumbling on, like a Never, perhaps, had a more ghostly | creaki stairway. B i 
blind man, or a somnambulist, until they | vision appeared to Mother Crowley, than aa the “tramp,” Shosmaen - be 
had t him to the station-house, to when Moll opened the door of the old | on the floor, or to baftie the pursuits of 


| await preliminary trial on the morrow. | room, and, after staring about her for a _ justice, and the color dies from your face 
wretched 


The evidence was damning beyond the | moment, tottered forward, with a piteous | again, leaving it more wan and 


of defence. The man who had | wail, and, yes, actually clas other | than before. 


sentence. His was still bandaged, here not a year before, in absolute de place of the ick start, eage 
from the wound he had received, but the Gance of all authority, eave that im | Gioweo of eueseamame we ‘ 
husband ° Your breath will not hold out to the 


oner to plead not guilty, ex- she rocked herself to and ttering : 
cept as a form, he had not all the appear. | “My Caspar! My say When 
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‘ very fine brilliants, found a place in the 











hughand of tbe il! 


e | 
I ike an | upon paying the mid, ‘I must, perforce, give credence to | 
unfpried at the masthead. T Per age! od Of Wyte ajoved | the story you tive been telling me; the 
have lost ir ballast now, Moll, | wi 6 body te be vert more 80, since you confess yourself guilty 
you are dri out on the dark and fa- | to Cologne, where it was to be inte of the crime of sacrilege; and no man | 
thomless sea. with great pomp. would heedlesaly or thoughtlesaly be his 
The “fine lady airs"’ come oftener| The church of the town is | own accuser in such a case, Still there | 
and oftener, and 4 many, many | the Cat of St. Peter, which is one | is one part of your statement which | 
bitter tears. God grant, Moll, that some | of the finest monuments of German archi- | flad it hard to believe, and this more ec | 
Peri may present them at the gate of | tecture. The interior is divided into | pecially concerns myself and her whose 
heaven! four rows of massive and lofty pillars, memory I hoki dear. Heintz Wherart, 
The healthy sinners, with strong blood | and is somewhat | r than that of the | | will myself at once hasten to the church. 
in their veins, who lie down at night Oathed. In the Church of | If your story be true, not a moment is to 


is, Watae i> the thames einen 





and spring up in of the | lost. 
the without a that crucifixion of that saint, with his head | into which the remains of my beloved 
have to be 1 for, curs- | downwards, by the great master, Rubens, | wife were consigned this morning.” 
ing and because they may not | who presented it to tne church in which = “Oh, no, no; I dare not!" exclaimed | ‘ 
run riot over creation, without such ini- | be was baptized. 
mical impediments as law and order,| The fount in which Rubens was bap- | not return!” 
miss her now altogether from their tized still existe in this church, and here | 
haunts, and begin to wonder why she | it was that the obseqaies of the Lady do not believe what you have been tell- 
tarries so long. But the days and weeks | Shroeder were performed according to | ing me,'’ returned the baron with a) 
go by, and as they see her no more, they, | the custom of that age, when d in- | frown. 
too, well nigh forgotten her, when, | spired feelings of piety and cuntidenge “Ob, my lord, say not so! 
one morning, ace that the frail ves- | rather than of terror. | 
sel has been against the break- | deceased was dreased in white silk and | | now shudder, but do hope you will not 
ers, pte ke Ay its wooden | covered with flowers. A coronet was | accuse me of adding falsehow! to my 
box, that has takcn up debris, | placed on ber head, and her thin, white | crime "" 
aud now bears it away at a in- | fingers were adorned with the same rings | 
jecorous pace, to that old, old- | she had worn during her lifetime. She | me?" the baron asked. 


was put in a coffin lined with looking- 
giasa, and laid in a little chapel built in 
Several of | 


fash 
place—the s Reee qe, | 
No vfleatlade alee" ere, Moll. They | 
are put aside forever, with this mortal | a vault beneath the choir. 


coll. Earth to earth, ashes to ashes. | her tors had p ded ber thither, 

Oh! fathers and mothers, with your | Her name, title, together with the date | 
children about you, think of this. » | of her birth and death 
in and reared in iniquity, | the plate in the lid of the coffin. The 


then to be judged. For as it was inscription concluded with these solaci 
traced any bh bi stone, four thousand | words: ‘‘She is not dead, but sleepeth. 
so doth it stand to-day: | 


years ago, Baron Eselwicke followed her wo her | 
“* The iniquities of the fathers shall be | last home. The enormous bell, weizh- | 
visited upon the ren unto the i 





ing ten tons, in the steeple of the | 
and fourth generation of them that hate hedral, made the great city re- | 
me.’ (TO BE CONTINUED. } sound with its funereal knell. Pale and | 
~_—- lifeless, the Lady Shroeder reposed in | 
her coffin. 
LEGENDS OF THE RHINE. It was at the close of the cvening of a 
No. 6.—SHE IS NOT DEAD, BUT ELEEPETH. | day in the month of December, the wea- 
. ther being cheerless and gloomy, that | 
The following legend dates back tothe | Heintz Wherart, sexton at the Church | 
period when the castle of Scharfenstein | of St. Peter, returned home, after this 
was in the possession of Baron Anton | splendid funeral; but he could not rest. 
Eselwicke. His wife, the Lady Shroeder, | ilis mind was absorbed with but one | 
had been for a long time in declining | idea—he yearned to possess himself of | 
health. The Baron and his lady had | the jewels which had glittered so tempt- | 
been long married, and their union had | ingly befove bis avaricious eyes. Whe- 
been as happy as is possible in this rart had always been esteemed a plain. | 
world, The latter was still young; she | dealing, honest sort of fellow, one who 
had been beautiful; and during her | was incapable of committing a theft. | 
malady her husband had remained day | He was a charitable, well-meaning man | 
and night by her bedside. 
latter period of her illness her sufferings | or appreciate the sentiments which or- 
were less acute, but her fainting fits be- | dai those love-tokens to lie in peace- | 
came more frequent and longer. Upon | ful immovability on a hallowed breast. | 
recovering from one of these, she begged In his opinion, it was a silly waste of | 
her husband to bring her the gold p+ treasure, and he argued that no harm | 
and locket enclosing his hair, which he | could come of his appropriating it; and 
had given her before their marriage. he, therefore, determined upon returning | 
This she hung round ker neck, and | to the church for the purpose of opening | 
solaced her weary and painful hours by | the coffin, that he might possess himsel 
contemplating it, and, by force of the | of the jewels. | 
association of the ideas it excited, living Upon his entering the sacred edifice 
again in times gone by. on his guilty errand, he trembled like an | 
One evening she beckoned the Baron | aspen leaf. The hand in which he held | 
Anton, who was sitting in her chamber, | the lantern was agitated by so violent 
to her side, and said, ‘‘Reach me your and convulsive a movement, that he was 
hand, dear husband. I am growing | more than once afraid the light would 
much worse; I feel that I am sinking, | go out and leave him in utter darkness; 
and death - to be hovering about | but the nature of his office had given 
my couch. If this be nothing more than | him a familiarity with the building, po | 
womanly timidity, bear with it, dearest, | obscure corner of which he was very well 
for my sake, and give me courage by | 
staying with me throughout this weary 
night of pain and suffering.”’ aisles, the tombstones on the walls 
** Be comforted, my love,’’ replied the | glared as it were reproachfully upon | 
Lord of Scharfenstein, ‘‘this weakness fim one by one, and his perturbation | 
is common enough. Cheer up; you will | was increased by the dart of a bat clone | 
be better in the morning; in the mean- | to his face. A thousand marvelous tales | 
time, I will not stir from your side. You! returned to his memory as he 1 
will talk to me in a different manner | into the Lady Shrooder’s sepulchre. He | 
when, after a refreshing slumber, I shall | revived his heart as best he could, laid | 
show you the glorious sunlight stealing down his lamp on a niche in the wall, 
over the distant hills. I see even now | and proceeded with his instruments to | 
your eyes are closing. Compose your- | take off the lid of the coffin which con 
self, therefore, and strive to sleep."’ | tained the body of her who had been 
The chamber was hushed, and the pa- | consigned to her last resting-place on the | 
tient lay still, and seemed in so profound | morning of that day. ‘ 
a repose that her breathing was scarcely! Heintz Wherart took off the lid; then 
perceptible. The curtains were drawn | the sight of the corpse lying there by 
round the bed of the invalid, and Baron | that dim light in the heavy stillness of | 
Exelwicke, happy, and full of favorable | death, with its white and placid counte. | 
omens in the idea that his wife had, at | nance, made his heart beat violently and 
length, a remission of pain, took a book, | his nerves tremble. The sublimity of | 
and fixed as much attention on it as he | the sight made him feel the meanness of | 
possibly could command, and the hours | his action with double force. Heavy | 
wore slowly away. Ty my within drops of perspiration bedewed his fore- | 
and without continued in deep stillness, head and temples, he felt faint, and re- | 
broken only towards morning by the | turned intothe body of the church. The | 
pleasant sounds of awakeni nature, | coolness of the air refreshed him, and he | 
which might be heard in the silent sick | made «:p his mind to abandon his wicked 
chamber of Scharfenstein; the matins of | project, but upon recollecting that the 
the feathered son rs, the wheeling lid of the coffin should be replaced, he | 
hum of myriads of in the garden be- | mustered an air of intrepidity to his 
low, and the leaves of the vine dallying | brow, and went again into the vault to | 
with the morning breeze. These, to- | replace the lid. 
gether with the strong, white lines which Sut the sight of the corpse was not 
intersected the shutters, admonished the | nearly so awful to him as it had been be- 
Baron and the nurse or the time their | fore, and his original intention seemed | 
tient had my to suddenly move him to action. By a 
nto 


uainted with. 
s he took his way along the gloomy 





The light was, there- 


ore, admitted the room, and then | quick effort he lifted the body, drew the 
both the watchers cast troubled looks to- | chain over the head, es the 
wards the motionless and wan figure on | locket from under the hand, and then 


| lowered the corpse into its place. As he 
did this, the arm, which before lay upon 
the breast, fell with a strange flexibility 
over the side of the coffin, and a faint 
sigh came from the body. 
Had a thunder-clap broken in upon 
| the silence he could not have been more 
staggered than he was at this awful mo- | 
|ment. He rushed hastily forth—fear 
finds ite way in the dark—and heedless 
| of his lantern, which he left inthe niche, 
he passed out of the vault, and crossed 
the cloisters and choir with the swiftness 
of ahunted hare. He opened the church- | 
door to go vut, when, as if to increase | 
once hastened to send off one of his his bewilderment, the first thing that | 
retainers for a physician. The arrival | met his eyes was the great moon, lifting | 
of the latter confirmed the fears expressed | itself in unabated lustre over the edge of | 
by the nurse. A feather was placed on | the horizon. It shone right opposite, | 
the lips of the inanimate lady. The | and seemed looking at and coming to ex- 
baron bent, with keen res over it, but | pose him. He did not dare to lift his | 
failed to detect the slightest motion in | eyes again; but, without stopping to lock 
the feather. This, in the days of which | up the church, he tlew over the tields, | 
we are writing, was deemed sufficient | pursued by his own fears. 
proof of death in all cases. | A reaction, as svdden as it was sincere, 
** Heaven be merciful!’ said the baron. | took place in his feelings, and he be- 
“The gentle spirit has passed away. came anxious tu make a full and ample 
Vain and delusive — Last night | confession, and, for this purpose, he at 
was felicitating myself upou the change once determined upon seeking audience 
that had taken place, which has proved with the Baron Anton Eselwicke. He 
but a precursor to dissolution.”’ had not much difficulty in this respect, as 
“She must have stirred during the be knew the baron was staying at the 
night,’’ observed the nurse; ‘‘though her | Hotel de Bellevue. He made quickly for 
movement was so gentile as to be scarcely the hotel, rang the porter’s bell and in 
perceptible. Poor lady! her hands are quired for the baron, and was at once 
tirmly clasped round the locket.” shown up into the apartment he occu 
The Baron Eselwicke was utterly pros- pied. His pale face and distracted ap- 
trated with grief when this touching pearance was the occasion of some sur- 
instance of his lady's love was made prise, which was considerably enhanced 
known tohim. He brooded over it night upon his falling on his knees, and relat# 
and day. He saw, in her action, the | ing, in burried accents, the adventure of 
wish she had not the strength to utter the night. 
in words; and, determining it should The baron, as may be supposed, heard 
not be violated, he gave directions that him with wonder, but his anger was tem 
she should be in her coffin with- pered with pity. The story the latter 
out disturbing the locket in her hand. Kad been relating, appeared so improba- 
It will be readily imagined that so bie, that the bereaved husband was un- 
affecting a circumstance could notescape der the impression the varrator must be | 
comment; and as, in these cases, no par- either affected with some peculiar and — 
ticulars are ever omitted, the value of undefined species of monomania, or else | 
the trinket, which was set round with | be the victim of weak and superstitious 
fears. 


the bed. 

**She has not stirred!’ murmured the 
baron, in a yoice a little above a whis- 
per; ‘‘she is in the same position, and 
cannot have moved a hair's breadth 
since we saw her last night.”’ 

The nurse heaved a deep sigh, and 
wrung her hands. 

‘How now ?’’ exclaimed her master. 
**What means this look of blank de- 
spair?"’ 

** Alas! my lord,”’ ejaculated the old | 
nurse, ‘‘I fear the worst! My mistress 
sleeps, but it is the sleep of death.” 

fhe baron made no answer, but at 


| far better than yeu can 


| clasped her in his arms. 


to her. 


cause of her recuscitation, 
his joy when the physician in attendance | 


was over. 
remain angry 
whose sacrilegious crime produced such 


Tle considered for a moment, and then 
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world. As time rolied on, a fresh nu. 


been formed within it, a new combina. 
tion prod a larger 


of state; and last, the true 
land, whose valor ea 


y t lead It | kenius enriched it. 

+ Be my yay Fue The Abbey, as everybody knowr, owes 
its origin to the piety of Edward the 
onfeasor, of whom a very full descrip- 


the sexton, with uplifted hands; “I dare tive has been given by his he 


| ries; and this is the portrait which 


“Then IT must tell you plainly that I | ne has compiled from their mate- 


“Why do you refuse to accompany charm in the thin, white hands, and his | 


“T dare not—my courage fails me," 
replied the man. 


“Can it be possible that you, who are 
| a sexton, should be afraid of the dead?’ | His manners presented a singular mix- 


Heintz Wherart, paler than the corpse 


to foot. 

question. 
* You look like a man who has been 

terrified by the sight of a ghost or spec 

tre. Any such unearthly visitor would 

move you to the last extremity of fear.’ 
** Alas, yes!’ murmured the sexton. 


He made no reply to the last 


I have | Albino, His full, flush, rose-red 
body of the | been tempted to commit an act at which | *trangely contrasted with the —_ | 


ria 

His appearance was such as no one 
Tt was almost that of an 
cheeks 


| conid forget. 


| whiteness of his waving hair and bea 
| His eyes were always fixed upon the 
ground. There was a kind of n 


long, transparent tin whieh not un- 
| naturally led tothe belief that there re- 


| sided in them a healing power of strok- | 


|ing away the diseases of his subjects. 


| ture of gravity and levity. Unusually 


. were engraved ov | be hast just visited, trembled from head affable and gentle, so as to make even a 


refusal look like an acoeptance, he burst 
| forth at times into a fury which showed 
| that the old Kersiker was aot dead within 
him. Austere as were his habita, he 
sometimes startled his courtiers by peals 
of boisterous laughter, for which they or 
he could not account, b 


“Your brain is disturbed with some | Vision which had crosscd his mind with- 


strange feeling of this description, but I | out their knowledge. 


tell you plainly that you mnst pluck a 
cou and return to the cathedral wit 
me. This is the very least 
to make amends for your guilty act.” 

“T do not deny it, my lord,” said 
Heintz. 
will is good, but—— 

**At present you are unnerved, 
I not right ?"’ 


Nay 


‘Such is the case; I plainly confess 


it,”’ returned the trembling penitent. 


The baron poured out from a bottle a | throne he announced his intention of 
gebies of some potent liquor, which he | 
1 


anded to his companion. 
‘Drain off the contenta of this," h» 


you courage. In the course of a few 
minutes you will be another man."’ 

Heintz Wherart obeyed. Under the 
intluence of the draught he regained a 
little of his composure. 

** Now," observed his superior, ‘ pre- 
pare to accompany me. Fou may not 
like the task, but it is one you are bound 
to perform.”’ 

he sexton bowed his head in tacit 
acquiescence. 

* Are you ready,"’ said the baron, 

“T am," was the ready response, For 
by this time the sexton was fully aware 
that all remonstrances would be useless; 
he, therefore, made a virtue of necessity, 
and proceeded at once to the cathedral, 
accompanied by the baron. 

During the short journey, he answered 
the queries of the latter with as much 
brevity as possible. Upon reaching the 
half-opened door of the sacred edifice, 
his heart beat violently, but he strove as 
heat he could to conceal hie trepidation. 
And assuming an air of confidence, he 
strode boldly along the aisle of the 
church, 

“‘Tleaven preserve and protect as?! mur- 
mured the conscience-stricken Heintz, as 
he 7 the entrance to the vault. 

“If you have any fear, Heintz Whe- 
rart,”’ said the baron, in a conciliatory 


| tone, ‘say so, and T will enter the vault 


alone.” 

“T would not have it so, my lord," 
returned the sexton, ‘I know the way 
possibly do, 
Duty dictates that I should enter first.”’ 

The lamp was «till burning. It shed 
a sickly glare upon the sombre walls and 
melancholy relics of mortality enshrined 
within that gloomy receptacle. The 
sexton, who had been closely followed 
by the baron, uttered an exclamation of 
terror and surprise. 

“Wherefore this sudden fear?’ 
the latter. 

* Look yonder! The saints be good 
to me, guilty sinner that I am!"’ ejacu- 
lated Heintz, falling on his knees, and 
clasping his hands, as if making a mute 


— to some patron saint. 


pon the instant, the baron'’s eyes 


| were directed to one object in the vault, 


at the farther extremity of which he be 
held his wife seated on a stone. She 
looked more like a spectre than a denizen 
of this world, albeit she regarded the 
new comers with a vacant stare, such as 
a person might display who has been 


| suddenly awakened from a long, deep 


sleep. 

“Tleavens! Am I dreaming, or do my 
senses deceive me?"’ exclaimed the baron. 
**Shroeder, my dear wife, speak—answer 
me! Say, is it you? Speak, dearest! 
For mercy's sake, speak! 

“Where am 1? And what 
meaning of all this?’ murmured 
Lady Shroeder, in a faint, weak tone 

Her husband sprang forward, and 
Ile took her 
cold hands within hisown, clasped them, 
and covered her face with warm kisses 
Meanwhile, the sexton rocked himself 
to and fro, calling upon all the saints 
in the calendar to shield him from harm 

Lady Shroeder had already realized 
her position, After Heintz's departure 
she awoke from her a and passed 
sume terrible moments. ‘o her sur 


the 
the 
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prise, she discovered that she was clothed | 
She glanced around, and her | 


in silk, 
position was but too palpable. Instead 
of being in a warm bed, she was repos 
ing in a narrow coffin. The appalling 
idea of being buried alive occurred to 
her; above all, the fear of dying of hun 
ger, and of passing her last hours amidst 
the dead, raised her despair to the 
highest pitch. She looked with horror 
upon the long rows of leaden coffins; 


despair gave a temporary strength, and 
she succeeded in reaching the cloister, 


where she wandered about for some 


time; then, faint and sick of heart, she 


returned to the vault for the lantern: a 
sudden weakness compelled her to rest 
for awhile on one of the stones, and 
while she was in this posture relief came 

Her husband and the sexton 
their The former, 


made appearance. 


joyfully bearing his dearly beloved wife 


in his arms, adopted the fittest measures 
for her restoration. He took her to the 
hotel, and contrived to conceal the true 
(ireal was 
upon his lady declared that all danyer 
Wherart, 


with Heintz 


happy consequences. 


ou can do 


**My duty prescribes it, my | 


It was impossible for him to | 


His time was al- 

| most equally divided between devotional 
exercises and hunting. He would spend 
hours in church, and then again days 

| together in hawking and cheering on his 

| hounds. 

When in exile in Normandy, Edward 


| his favorite saint—St. Peter—and swore 
| that if his affairs succeeded he would 
make a pilgrimage to the apostie's grave 
in Rome; and when he came to the 


proceeding thither. But his great coun- 
cil would not let him leave the kingdom, 
far leas risk the perila of the Roman 


During the enough; but he could not comprehend | said, in a confident tone; “it will give brigands—who, it seema, have been by 


| far the most permanent inatitution in 
Italy—so a deputation was sent to the 
| Pope to bey a release from his vow. The 
release came, on the condition that he 
should found a monastery; and, acoord- 
ingly, the ‘Collegiate Chureh or Abboy 
of St. Peter’’ was founded, which is 
much more commonly known as West- 
| minater Abbey. When Edward died, he 
was, of course, laid in this temple of his 








own creation, attired in his own royal | 
habilimenta, his crown upon his head, a | 
olden chain | 


crucifix of gold, with a 
round hia ueck, and the pilgrim's ring 
on his hand—and there, we are well as- 
sured, his dust reposes to this day. 
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USEFULNESS OF DIAMONDS. 


are only used as jewelry—-for rings and 
other articles of personal adornment; 
and that they are really of no essential 
value whatever in the practical arta. 
This is a mistaken notion; they are used 
for a great number of purposes in the 
arts. Thus, for cutting the glass of our 
windows into proper sizes, no other sub 
stance can equal it, and it is exclusively 
used for this purpose, A natural edge 
or point, as it is called, is used for this 





| ally required in our glass factories. Dia 
| mond-points are also required for engrayv 


| ing on cornelians, amethysta, and other | 


| brilliants, and for the finer cuttings on 
cameos and seals. Heing very hard, the 
| diamond is also used in chronometers for 
the steps of pivota; and aa it possesses 
| high refractive power and little longitu 
dinal aberration, it has been successfully 
jemployed for the amall, deep lenses of 
| single microscopes, The magnifying 
power of the diamond, in proportion to 
| that of plate glass, ground to a similar 
| form, is as eight to three. For drawing 
minute lines on hard stecl and glass, to 
make micrometers, there ix no substitute 
| for the diamond. point. The rough dia 
}mond ix called bert, and the ** points’ 
used for glass-cutting are fraginents of 
the borts, Great care and skill are ne 
cossary in selecting the cutting points, 
because the diamond that cuts the glass 
most successfully has the cutting edges 
|of the crystal placed at right angles to 
each other and passing through a point 
of intersection made by crossing the 
edges. A polished diamond, however 
perfect may be its edges, when pressed 
upon the surface of glass, splinters it 
with the slightest of pressure; but with 
the natural diamond the most accurate 
lines are produced on glass, and their sur 
faces are sotinely burnished that if ruled 
clome toyether they decot pose light, and 
jafford the most beautiful prismatic 
effect—all the colors of the rainbow flash 
from them as from the silvery interior 
of a pearl oyster-shell, Diamonds are 
also employed aa drill points to perforate 
rubies and bore holes in draw-plates for 
| fine wire, and also for drilling in hard 
steel. Some inquiries have been made 
recently in regard to using them as a 
substitute for steel-picks in) dressing 
| millstones, We apprehend that they 
are altogether too expensive for thins 
purpos: at present; but if some of our 
inventors would make the dlacovery of 
manufacturing diamonds as cheaply as 
we make charcoal, which is of the same 
composition, we might be able to recom 
mend them to our millers, The coke ob 
tained from the interior of yas retorts, in 
many cases, is found so hard that it will 
cut glass, but as ite point endures but 
for @ short period, it cannot be made 
available as a profitable substitute for 
the natural diamond for such purposes 
in the arts 
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SILENT INeLUENCE.—We are touch 
ing our feliow-beings on all sides, They 
are affected for good or for evil by what 
we are, by what we say and do, evbn by 
what we think and feel. May thowers in 
the parior breathe trayrance through the 
atmosphere. We are each of us as wi 
lently saturating the atmosphere about 
us with the subtle aroma of our charac 
ter. In the family circle, besides and 
beyond all the teaching, the daily life of 
each parent and child mysteriously modi 
fies the life of every person in the house 
hold. The same process on a wider 
seale is going on through the commu 
nity. No man liveth to himself and no 
| man dieth to himself. Others are built 
up and straightened by our unconacious 
deeds; others may be wrenched out of 
their places and thrown down by our 
‘ unconscious influence. 


| Tm one respect Westminster Abbey 
| stands alone among the baildings of the 


cleus of life—or, rather, of desth—has« 
ramification 
thrown out. iret, it was only kings 
| who found their last home within its 
| anered walls; then nobles and ministers 


t ones of 
, or whose 


some curious | 


had thrown himself on the protection of 


Many persons suppose that diamonds | 


work, and thousands of such are annu- | 


(would take syrup and alam," 


meee" 
- 





Deap-Locns—False curia. 

Tur family jar is frequently a jug. 

Hor «ancnante—Dancing masters. 

A BRIRFL Ess LAWYER is always chert. 

A anocktne arratn—aA galvanic bat 

tery 

Never wait for anythi 

Go and turn it up yourself, 

TUK LAsT HEIGHT OF IMPUDENCE— 
| Taking refuge from the rain in an um. 
brella shop. 
| What is the difference between a 

spendthrift and a feather bed? (One is 
| hard up, and the other soft down. 
| Anerring husband, who had exhausted 
| all explanation of late hours, and had po 
| apology ready, recen 
nuded bimeslf gently and begea reching 
‘ nud re 
| the cradle by the bedside, as if he 
been awakened out of a sound aleep by 
infantile cries, He had rocked away for 
tive minutes, when Mary Jane, who had 
observed the whole manquvre, said, 
“Come to bed, you fool, you! the baby 
ain't there!"’ 

A Brookiys bride's back hair fell 
| down and fell off during the ceremony in 
j church the other evening. There was an 
instant’s pause, but nobody was brave 
enough to steep down and pick up the 
masa of blonde staff and hair pina. The 
bride left the church leaning heavily on 
her husband's arm. Her face was very 
red, a sprout of hair (possibly eleven 
| hairs in all) stuck out at the back of her 

head, tied with a bit of shoestring. And 
now her pa is mean enough to refuse to 
pay the poor hairdresser's vill. 
| Arroros of the Tyndall-Darwin theo 
ries comes in one of General Schenck's 
latest stories that he told to the wife of 
| a British cabinet officer, who assured him 
that ‘‘ England made America all that 
she is."' ‘Pardon, madam," said the 
general; ‘‘ you remind me of the answer 
of the Ohio lad in his teens, who, attend. 
ing Sunday school for the tirst time, was 
asked by the teacher, ‘Who made you?’ 
| ‘Made me? * Yon.’ ‘Why, God made 
me about so long’ (holding his hands 
about ten inches apart), ‘but I growed 
the rest.’ "’ 

Scenk-—Drown's parlor in Springfield, 
Masa.—Brown, hat in hand, just got 
home from a walk with his ekdest—an 
enfant terrible. Mra. Brown: * Now, 
John, TL amell your breath; you've been 
drinking again.”’ “No, no, my dear, 
you—hio—allus had asharp nose. I— 
(desperately) —you must smell the bay- 
rum the bashes yes on my hair, I went 
into a barber-shop; didn't I, sonny?" 
* You, ma'am, you bet. Pop told me to 
stand outside and suck that stick o' 
candy while he got shaved; an’ he went 
linto that shop on Main street, near 
| Wright's block, where them screens 
| made like window-blinds stands just in 
|nide the door.’ Exit Brown, just in 
time to escape a crusade of articles of 
bijou and vertu. 


to turn up 





Boston girls are said to be more than 
ordinarily stunning this Fall. 
lowing picture of the average young lady 
of the Hub ia drawn by a fashion writer; 
“They are very slender, straight as ar 
| rows, with lovely complexions and golden 
lhair. Their rich black silk dresses and 
straight polonaises glitter with jet fringes 
and jet embroidery, the latter coverin 
them like a coat of mail, A heavy gold 
necklace and jacket are half hidden in 
the full lace round each slender throat, 
and on the golden locks is jauntily set a 
soft, high-crowned, dark-blue felt —_ 
with a wide brim, carelessly crushed anc 
battered on one side, and on the other 
turned up and fastened with a brilliant, 
above which waves a tali feather, the 
color of the hat."” There. 


By Way or Amusement. —The pecu 
liar passion of the negro for making a 
jubilee of funerals and their attendant 
solemnilies is sometimes ludicrously set 
forth. A friend was taking a stroll one 
evening, and walking very slowly along, 
observed a man and a woman in earnest 
conversation, Just as our friend neared 
them the man questioned his companion 
thus: 

i Is 
corpse ?" 

She answered in the negative. 

“You ain't gwine to set up wid «de 
corpae 2" 

** No,”’ 

“What in de world is de reason you 
ain't gwine to set up wid de corpse 

ee Why, you see, my husban’ won't 


you gwine to set up wid 
’ 


lem me,"’ 

* Your husban'! Well, | never did see 
such @ husban’ as you is wot! don't want 
to ‘low you neo pleasure in life!’ 


A Savina Rewepy In one of the 
Sunday schools of the city yesterday, 
when the lesson cards were passed around 
to the classes, the cards that came to the 
infant class had for their text " What 


shall I do to be saved?" Selecting as the | 


first member of the class to put the ques 
tion toa bright little girl of only four 
summers, who, also, by the way, had but 
just recovered from a severe attack of 
croup, the teacher put) his question, 
“What must vou do to be saved?" The 
little one preserved silence for a moment, 
as if in deep and perplexed thought, and 
then her face brightened; she had it. ‘I 


reply, naively ventured It brought 

down the class, teacher and all, and fur 

ther discussion of the subject waa post 

poned 

ON THE CHOTCR OF A WIFE 

Lnough of beauty to secure affection, 

Knough of sprightliness to cure dejee 
tion, 

Of modest diflidence to claim protection, 

A docile mind, subservientetoe corres trom, 

Yet stored with sense, with reason and 
reflect on, 

A nel ‘ very passion hell im clue «ub “ 
thon 

Just faults enough to keep her from per 
fection 

When sach I tind, Cll make her my eles 
tiem 

ON THE (HOLE OF A HE SKANE 

Of beauty just enough to bear imapec 
tien 

(1 candor, sense and wit, a good collec 
tion 

Enough of love for one who needs protec 

tion, 

To scorn the words—'' I'll keep her in 
subjection,’ 

Wisdom to keep him right in each diree 
tion, 

Nor claim a weaker yessel's imperfec 
tion. 

Should I e’er meet with such in my con 
nection, 

Let him propose, [’ll offer no objection. 


The fol. | 
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Towaceo,—The world, to 
——- S 

four thousand million 
which is 
tonsa of 0, In pipes, 
thousand tons more are consumed. 
one thousand tons are annually 


i 
al 


i 
s 


| chewers; and about forty thousand tons 

| of powdered tobacco are into the 
nose, to the detriment of nature's 
breathi ap ua, besides other in- 
juries. The htful total of all this is 
six hundred twenty thousand tons a 
year! 
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OVER-KARNKST asseverations give men 
suspicion that the speaker is conscious 
of his own falsities. 





TL) Be TISEMENTS 


A veny delicate bloom epon (he cheel is some. 
thing to be admired. Those ladies whe are not 
naturally gifted this way shoul! use Madame de 
Kossa's Antheo, which lea harmicess and elegant 
Frenoh preparation, Avoid liquid compounds, 
Sold by Druggiete, Price, © cents. Miller 
Hres., 115 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





GENTS WANTED Five Tools in One: One 
Opener, Katte and Melssor Sharpener, (biases 
| (Matter, ete, Sample by mail, 0 cents. pee 
| Novelty Manul'g Uo., 4 Franklin St., Phila 
delphia, Pa 


JEW, ATTRACTIVE, USEFUL GOODS, 
4% Never (\anvassed; Splendid Terme; 
impossible, unsold gvods returnable, Sam 
ost patd, So cents, Clreulars free, BimPreow 

MITH, 66 ourtiandt street, New York. 
877 A WEEK to Male and Female Agents 

¢ in their losaliny. Coats nothing to try it. 

Particulars tree, P.O VIOK ERY, Augusta, Me, 

per day at home. 


$5: $20 Address GEO sTINDON Ss 


OO, Portiand, Maine 
UENTS WANTED—Men of W 
64 «8 week of $100 forfeited. Valuable 
samples free. Address F. M. Keed, Eighth at, 
New York 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
Wine, Wife, and Song, by Mtraues. 
A Happy Olrete Oalop, . Strauss. 


Why throw away money on high priced Music, 
when you can select from our Catalogue of 700 
pleces Any ® Hall Ihime or to of Dime Series 
mailed on re — » of (me Dellar, Bold by ell 
booksellers, and can be ordered through ang 
newslealer Senletamyp for Catalogue 

HENS. W. MITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
3456 Third Avenue, New York. 


| THE CORRUGATED 


‘STOVE-PIPE ELBOW, 


MADE ON THE 
ONLY TRUE PRINCIPLE, 


| mbiniog Strength, Heag 
y and Purability, Cut 
wears all others and gives 
perfect draft — it the most 
@conomical an! ratiefactory Sold 
dealers everywhere Manufao 


tered it 

CORRUGATED ELnOW ¢o., 
MOLIFF St, New York, 14 W SROOND St, 
Olocinnat!, 217 LAKE St. Chieago 















BSUNIL MANTELS 


FRTABLISHED 14858. 


(ot the latest and most beautiful designs, and 
all other Siate work on hand of mace lo order, 
Pactory and Saleeroome, No t2i0 Kidge av 

WILSON & MILLEK 


Philadeiphia, Pa 








ing @tores and 
Wholesale 


20th THOUSAND IN PRESS. 


GENTS WANTED for the new book, 
4 al 


esi hie OF 


kit Carso 


» X comrade and freed |) WC. Petera, Browet ta 
and Surgeon | 5 A. from tects dieteted by bee 
ei Theewe y te a end Avrwarne hel pore) 
wre K, TRAPPER, BOOOT eu 
Over publebed Li cov tane fe | ond hae ip 
-_ fading wi bes of the FAR WEST a0 eee Oy KR Corcen 
ne them oli bis hie te given o fail, 
Pag BO nes the MOD WAR Ase work of H 
ae A grant opportes \y for agents to mabe 
@ 1) eatreted cir wiars cont Mee too)! icone Write 
oe beewteery ot core, DURTIN, GILMAN & COL, Martinnd, 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


An Elegantly Bound Canvassing Book, 
For the best and cheapest Family Bible ever 
potttmes, Will be sent free of fs te any 
~ok agent. It contains ever 70@ ne So 
ture Iilustrations, and egents are meeting wi 
Unprecedented success, Address, stating exz- 
perience, etc. aod we will show you what our 
aweon'sare tong NATIONAL PC BLISHING 
OO, Phiiateiptia, Pa. 









La Fille de Madam Angot, Walts. 
With Steam, Polka PA. Strauss. 
Let's be Chay, Waltees, . J. Strease, 
Kegatta Venetianna, PF LAest. 
Le Hells Leuiee, Quickstep, Rablee, - 
W kere the Citrons Mlossom, Strauee. 
Who te at my Window, Oeborne 

| Annie Dear, Abt. 
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equally so for the bouse. 

Ansziove Mauma—Don't 
that which cannot be avoided. 
little will freckle, 
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food or water for three long days 
(oh, how I suffered in mind 
body, for | was completely exhausted, 
and all hope had vanished 
of the geventh day found 
to lift my hand to my head, 
and | had composed myself to the fate 
that awaited me when 
what | conceived to be human voices | 


2 
2 
*é 


| Ob, dear to us is the home of oer youth, 
The one spot of carth 
W hbvee were heartielt, whose teach 


| 


love—it excelleth what morte! can For a moment all was stil! again, and 


my ears that made 
frame bound with hope. 
my body in order to make 
my feeble voice heard, but | fell back in 
weakness and coukl not stand on my 
1 endeavored to shout, but my 
voice was almost gone, and | summoned 
all of my remaining strength for a last | 





For @e never could wander so far from the 
right 
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ight, 
@ never could sink #0 deep ia sin’ thrall, 
the emiie of that reside would win with its 


rEagz> 


el 


od redeem with its love, still dear to us all! 
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ia perfectly wonderful, 
and at times seems almost to be burden 
some to the fair wearer. 

Yet another aacque was of fine black | No rapture of manhood so Ubrilling as this; 
‘ cloth, lined and wadded, but first 
braided all over ina sort of arabesque | 
reed here and there with | 


dear to ws ell, a mother *# pure kiss, 
hen we wakened in joy, with the Gret blash 


Thank God for that strength. 
heard above, and the quick response 
came down to me that 1 would be saved! 

It turned out that | was not the onl 
one whose life hun 
Poor Joe had been charged with my mur- 
der—be bad been tried by a miners’ 
tribunal, found guilty, and sentenced to 
be hanged on the very mornin 
was discovered in the shaft. 
dence rested on the fact that Joe and 
ether near the ridge 
inappearance, and it 


No rainbow is fuller with heaven's 
h we journey afar, in the wor 


F 





And drink deep of joys we would gladly re 
! 


f 


eall, 
To the home of our childhood would we come by a single threac 


jet. This garment had 
sleeves, dolman shape, lined with quil 

Florentine silk. A heavy cord and tas 
sole-—flat, not round—combined with flat 
passamenterie ornaments of dull black 
twist and jet, was placed at the back, 
below the standing collar, and simi 
ornamenta of a amalier sire were 


edge of the sacque, and alex 


the 
Still another was of drab cloth, braided 
all over with soutache of a deep Havana 
of brown and drab 
nille edged the bottom. 
doubt be worn quite as 
ter as last, though we in- 
such anything else than 
the throat an warm, 
or loosened the sud- 
temperature induces sore. 
, ete., and often leaves the 
Mf permanent irritation. 
will not be warned, and no 
be the result, the fashion 
must be adopted. 
take the pre-eminence nowa 
om all other faney furs, and are 
in the reach of 
to ordinary mortals than they 


And driak of that fount thal is sweetest of all! 
l 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
THE PERILS OF CALIFORNIA MINERS. 
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myself were seen i 
on the day of my 
was deemed circumstantial. 

I was extricated by the 
tors who had discovered me #0 
tally, | was conveyed to a 
near the camp, where a large crow¢ 


It in unnecessary to say just what year 
Joe Payson and myself left our happy 
New England bomes for the Eldorado of 
the West, California. 

We were beth young—not havi 
wity, but we were both 
resolute in our purpose. 
The great golden bauble had encircled 
rasp, and in fancy we could 


is she ? 


B 
: 


had been thrown across the 
limb of a large pine tree, and in half an 
hour, had I not been discovered, Joe's 
body would have been dangling at the 


It was a paan ot before I recovered my 
strength, aad then Joe and myself em- 
barked for San Francisco, and we waved 
farewell to the perila of gold mining in 
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We took passage in the good ship 
“Flying Cloud," 
luck already favorable when we sailed 

h the Golden Gates in seventy-six 

mm New York—the « 
ever recorded between t 
never been outside o 
place of our birth before, and were totally 
unacquainted with the ways of the world 
| in general, so that, when we stepped on | 
though sometimes one secs happy com | shore in San Francisoo, with but very 
binations of it with grebe, or the black | little mone 
and white Astrachan in stripes for muffs 
for amal! children and young misses, with 
& jaunty littl tartan to complete the 
Bealskin sacques will be largely 
worn late in the season 
seen have a ruching of feather trimming 
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|THE LATEST THING IN GHOSTS. 


BY CHESTER LINCOLN, 





As | was sitting in my study the other 
morning, I received a visit from m 
Simpkins, who entered the room 
vapers in his hand. 
ttena ghost story," said he, | 
“and | want your opinion on it,” 

“All right; | will devote an hour to | 
I can't afford you any more time | 
than that, so hand me that tobacco near 
you, and produce your spirit.”’ 
filled my pipe, and assumed the critic. 

"The sun had set some two hours,” 
began = Simpkina, 





pocketa, we felt 
e stray sheep who had lost 


** We have come here for gold," 1 said 
| to Joe, when I pt roeived that he was in. 
| dulging ina fit of homesickness. 

must lose no time in reachin 
funds will not he 


questionable taste 
prove of the fitness of things, and to 
trim the sealskin coats at all seems un 
There is a softness and rich 
ness of coloring about the deep brown 
that needs ne ornament to enhance 


After many delays and difficulties we 
reached Sacramento, and from that point 
we started outon foot, with our blankets 
and provisions strapped to our backs, in 
search of the mines, where we felt sure 
a fortune awaited us 


a tale of past or present times?" 

* Present,’ answered Simpkins, 

** Rather an old-fashioned beginning,"’ 
** However, tire away.” 

"The sun had set some two hours,’ 
resumed Simpkins, tiring away, as di- 
rected, “and dark night was gradually 
extending her reqgn over tield and fell, | 





Hy late advices Scotch plaids are be 
coming quite popular 
vet of velveteen, combined 
tartans in fade tinta, are much admired 

for Netance, an underskirt of velvet, 
perfectly plain, an apron overdreas of 
plainest material 
woolen goods mixed 
trimmed with folds of velvet, or else vel 
vet ribbon two inches wide, 
vaced just at the bottom, 
1 a deep black ailk fringe 
ue is of plaid, with coat sleeves 
cop cuffs of velvet, and three 
buttons of velvet on each cuff 
a cutrass of Velvet very tight fitting, and 
on the edge with a silk cord, 
this skirt, and a wide 
and two double loops of velvet fust at 
A flaring collar of velvet, | 
lined with the plaid, finished the neck 
This suit was for a young lady of about 


1 think it was the fourth 
day, Just at sunset, we espied a cluster 
of miners’ tents and cabins, and soon we 
learned that the place was called Grass 
Valley, in Nevada county 

Gambling and drinking saloons were in making his way, as well as the darkness 
would permit, through one of those im- 
mense German forests, the haunt of the 
wild boar and the wolf."’ 

* What on earth was he doing there?’ 


The overdress is 


persons we met did not give usa favor. 
able opinion of a miner's life 
of those days was a great contrast to the 
beautiful little town that stands now, 
encircled with ita boundless hilla, where 
we squatted years ago 

With the direction of old miners, we 
staked off a piece of ground and com. 
‘prospect ’’ for the ‘ color," 
as the glittering particles of gold were | 


| ghost tale is positively the last out. 


**He had lost his way, of course,"’ re- 


“So I suppose,’’ 1 said. 
always do in ghost stories, 
tale of the present time; par 
quiring where his bagyage is‘ 

** He left it in the carriage,’’ answered | 





Everything being satiafactory, we soon 
* for ourselves, and 
commenced business in partnership. We 
took turns at cooking our * 
did our washing on Sundays, as was | 
customary with miners. 

At the close of each day's work, we | 
would deposit our gold inan yeast powder | town he turns into the nearest forest."’ 

**He thought he would take a short 

| cut acroas the country,’ explained Simp- 
vad already kins. 

* And after walking some distance he 
comes to an old castle, eh?’ 

** Well!’ said our author, sulkily. 


| 
* Which had been overturned, and our | 
traveler wished to get to the nearest | 


We saw the most exquisite toilette for Simpkins, with 


reception or dinner wear 
skirt was of navy blue faille 
and side were trimmed with eight «mall 
flounces, set on in fine knife-edge pleata. 
The back breadths were perfectly plain. 
and long, led in one immense triple box 
plait, beld in place by tapes. An over 
jue China crape, with a | 
deep, soft fringe around it, was draped 
“shaw! fashion ''—i. ¢., pointed in front, 
and drawn up to the waist, as it reached 
the back in upturned folds. The ends 
tied im a lange, careless knot, just 
below the waist, hanging from thence in 
vinted sashes, trimmed with the 
same fringe that surrounded the front. 
The basque was of the navy blue 


“And in order to reach the nearest 


| box, and hide it in the fireplace. 
claim was yielding exceed) 
turns for our labors, and w 
tilled five boxes with the precious dust. 
We concluded that when we filled our 
| twentieth box we would make a flying 
visit to our old homes, and invest our 
little farms, Our minds | wraps his ample cloak around him, and 
goes to sleep in a corner, does he not ?"' 
** Yea,"’ said Simpkins, something sur- 


th visions of the old fa- 
warm welcome and many | 
you's (especially when we | 
showed our dust) that would greet us 
on our return to the East 
Time wore on, and we had filled our 
and untrimmed | eighteenth box, when, to our surprise, | the doorway.” 
our claim ‘gave out,"’ or to be more ex. | 
plicit, our claim ceased to pay—the vein 


between us that we should | clanki 


**But he is aroused from his sleep by | 
the clanking of chains, and, on raising 
his head, perceives a tigure standing in | i afar, until some eddying gust 

ly whirls you into a corner for 
said Simpkins, | the slumber of decay. 


| merci: 


E 


“Why, confound it!’ 

up indignantly, 
| have seen my Manuscript.” 
" ] continued, “ raises 
de- | its manacled arms above its head, and, 
its chains together, utters a 
frightful ory. My dear fellow, this will 
know; it won't, 
spectre doth not suit the 
Modern readers must bave modern 


“Who is safe for an hour, if he is lia- 


shape, 
eave at the sleeve cuff, which hac « fold | 


crape passed about it, and 
on the outer seam, with 


high up | for other paying « 
ned 
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Still it must be confessed that a story 
of this kind bas its disadvan 
Ghosts are po exce to the truth of 
the old proverb, “ iliarity breeds con- 
tempt.’ 
To frighten your reader is the great aim 
and end of a ghost tale, and such a ghost 
as this would never in this world frighten 
angety. 
li you have to do is to i ine some 
very unlikely tion for a ghost to be 
in, and to put him into it. For instance, 
a ghost in a balloon, ora ghost under 
water, or a ghost shaving himself would, 
if I mistake not, be all of them new. 
Here, now, is the skeleton of a ghost- 
story, which I flatter myself is entirely 
a nal : 

Mr. 8.—(initiala, of course. For some 
reason or other initials may do things 
that names may not. The public allow 
Mr. 8. to have seen and done things, 
which, if ned to Mr. Smith, they 
would reject with scorn)—Mr. 8. and his 
wife are staying at the fashionable sum- 
mer resort of C. M., where one morni 
Mr. 8. receives a letter from his frie 
B., requesting him to come, without los- 
ing a moment, to L., where B. is lying 
ill. 

In due course, 8, appears at B.'s house 
and witnesses the will, or whatever it 
may be, for which he was wanted. While 
he is at dinner the servant brings him 
a telegraphic message. It is from Mra, 
S.—‘*Return at once. I have fallen 
down the hotel stairs.’’ 3S, isin great 
ana ne by the night-train. 
hen he reaches his house, M., the girl, 
opens the door for him. 
‘Oh, is that you, sir? 
has fallen down stairs."’ 


** Well, I know that,” cries 8.; ‘how 
or 


Poor Mrs. 5. 


“Lor, sir,’ replies M., ‘she’s been 


dead ever since."’ 


* Dead!"’ gasps 8.; ‘‘ why did you not 
say 80 when you telegraphed ?”’ 
‘*T never sent no telegraph,"’ says M., 


werree: 

‘Ub, no, | forgot. My wife sent the 
—— ¥ of course, he lived long 
enough to do that, did she?’ asks the 
much agitated 8. 

‘**Miasia never sent no telegraph, I'm 
sure,’’ replies M. ‘She never stirred 


afterwards.’’ 


** This is most extraordinary,’’ says 3. 
** But where is she’ Let me see her.”’ 

He finds that there is a fearful cut on 
his wife's temple, and that the left arm 
is broken. When his agitation will allow 


him, he again thinks of the mysterious | 
telegram, and as every one in the house | 


denies that any telegram was sent by 


them, and as every one asserts ti at it | 


was impossible that Mrs. 8. could have 


sent it, the perplexed widower goes to | 


the telegraph office. 

“Do you remember who sent this 
telegram, and at what time’’’ he asks 
the clerk. 

The reply is 


Yes, | remember it distinctly. It | 
‘One moment," | interrupted; ‘is it! will be along time before I forget it. 


The message was sent just at the very 
time that that unhappy accident hap 
pened at the hotel, and the person who 
sent the message was a deadly-pale lady, 
with a fearful cut on her temple, and 


whose left arm hung by her side as if | 


broken."’ 

S., with a fearful shudder, rushes from 
the office. There can be no doubt about 
Mrs. 8.'s ghost sent the telegram! 
There! I consider that I have capped 
the ghost in the railroad car now. My 
The 
only merits that I claim for it, however, 
are, that it is short, which, I take it, is 
one of the greatest merits that a ghost 
ay can have, and it shows progress— 

the 
their traveling by rail; my ghost goes a 
step farther, and telegraphs. 

ot ->_ 


MAPLE LEAVES. 


Turning brown, turning golden—fall- 


ing gently to earth with every breath of 
| autumn air—dying your autumn death, 


as the old man dies when the autumn of 
bume life is reached. The frost has 


| withered you, and the soft flakes wil! 
| cover you over and blacken your golden 
| tinta, and the heel of man will grind | 


your dust into the earth. 


Clinging to life, nestling yet closer to | 


twig and. branch as you feel the frosty 
touch, you cannot stay the season's 


}march. The strong wind will seek you | 
; out, every one, and you must fall to 
earth, and be forgotten, just as the brav- | 
jest and best are laid awsyv to moulder 
| out of recollection, 
| streets, along the winding path of the | 


Through the busy 


country wood, over the brown, bleak 
meadows robbed of green, the gale will 


Oh! leaves, brown leaves, and golden, 
falling and dy 
of human life. Fading, even as we grow 
e 7 as we clutch to life, 


as we 
and grave i 


i 


life is no more, 





atest improvement in ghosts being | 


. you are true emblems 


h 
all 
is 


same rates, vis: each. 
i1TTapces.—All remittances sheuld be 
by Pesta! Order or 
te this way is 
at our risk pend the amount, 


States, SITHSRTO FAID BY 
WiLL, AFTER THE PineT oF JanUARY, 1876, BB 
PalD BY US WITHOUT ADDITIONAL ©CBAROE TO 


*, Im ordering, the with Peost-offece 
address, County and Stats, should be } 
written. Whens of direction is 

present address m 


the as well a¢ 
omen 
CONTRIBUTORS’ BUREAU. 

Authors and others will take notice that, by 


rules of the P. UO. Department, Manuscripts in- 
tend bitcation in are subject 
ter ietar fates Rajected a 
retarned, aniess ne oe sof. 
cient stamps enclosed to prepey 7 


Reerectrut.y Dactinen.—Love's ie. If. 
Bois Guilbert. “ Deem not, beloved.” w. 
ing Nigh. Nil De em. Hallow.E’en. A 
Trapper's Story. e -Bye. 


PURCHASING BUREAU. 

In consequence of frequent applications from 
numerous correspondents living at s distance, 
for the purchase of books, jewelry aad many 
other articles, the above department bas been 
establiched. It is in charge of a thoroughly 
competent and responsible person, who will bere. 
after execute commissions for the purchase of 
goods of every description. The Fasmion Epi- 
Teese will give opectal attention to articles for 
Ladies’ toilet. Al) orders must be accompanied 
by the money to be expended, with instructions 
as to kind, quality and quantity of gouds de. 
sired. Packages forwarded by mail or express 
to any part of the country. 

*,* By am Act oF Comennss passed June 
1874, and now in force, the mailing of articles o 
merchandise, in packages not exceeding four 
pounds in weight, on payment in postage al the 
rate of one cent for each two ounces is permitted. 
The former law limited the weight to one pound. 
The new law, therefore, will ve of great ac. 
commodation to the pablic, enabling people ate 
distance to send orders to the large cities for in- 
pnumerable articles, euch as dr: 8, clothing, 
books, jewelry, seeds, bulbs, photographs, tools, 
stationery, teas, engravings, etc., ete., and tv 
have the articles sent by mail at much less than 
express rates. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES AND QUERIES. 

J. B.—Any bookseller will get the numbers of 
the Poet bound for you as cheap as we could wet 
it done for you, and you would be saved the ex- 
pense of the freight both ways. 


Bessix G.—Many thanks for your kind opin- 
tone. No exertions on our part shall be spared 
to maintain it. e receive so many laudatory 
communications similar to yours, that it is im- 
possible for us to publish or even reply to them 
all in this department 

ZoLLicorren.—"“ Would you advise a young 
lawyer to study stenography, phonography or 
abridged hand?’ By all means; he will find a 
knowledge of short-hand writing of the greatest 
advantage to him in his profession in taking 
notes of testimony, opinions, etc. 

A Vorun.— What is the total amount of the 
national debt at the ttime?t I have not 
the means of finding out myself or 1 would not 
trouble you.” oy eee last national debt state. 
ment, om Nov. let, 1874, the total of the 
debt om that date was ¢2, 200,067, 104.68. 

U. 1, M.—There are many books published on 
the subject of etiquette, and at different prices, 
that it would be a very invidious task for us to 
say which was the best of them all. You had 
better tell your bookseller what kind of a book 
you want and he will procure it for you. 

G. M. U.—In the Scotch Courts, the verdict 
“ Not Proven” means that the evidence on the 
trial was net sufficient to conviet. Under ita 
prisoner may be tried again for the same offence, 


| which he could not after the verdict of * Not 


(Qailty,” which, according to our law, is abso- 
lute. 

bk. A. J.—In visiting « place of amusement, 
the gentleman should precede the lady on enter- 
ing, ae it ts hie duty to select seats; or, if he has 
secured seats, to hand his cheeks to the usher. 
2. It depends upon whether you have been long 
acquainted with the gentleman, ana whether 
your friends approve of your accompanying 
im. 

bE. C.—We should think that you, with your 
knowleage of the gentleman's tastes, need and 
disposition, would be better able to decide what 
would be the most acceptable Christmas pre- 
sent you could make him, than we could for 
you. We miaht suggest, smeng other articles, 
a dressing gown, studs, sleeve-buttons, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, pocket books, ete 

T. W. B.—We have answered the same ques- 
tiow more than once, of late. As both your pa 


rents are Americans, the fact of wg having | 
t 


been born in England does nota 
tionality. Did you never hear the Irishman's 
query, (which, by the way, comes very pef to 
your case,) “Shure, an’ if 1 was born ina stable, 
would I be a horse?" 


er your na 


Tack Honnen.—You say that you are very 
anxious to become acquainted with a certain 
young lady, but pot Knowing any of her friends, 
how tit possible to wet introduced to her? Your 
best way i¢ to make it your business to get ac 
quainted with some friend of here who will in 
traiuce you. If you have poet force or energy 
enough for that, you do not deserve her 


J_ P.M. (Chillieothe).—* The column of An 
sewers to Correspondents fas frequently at. 
tracted my attention, and I find it very a 
ble and instructive reading. May I trouble you 
to settle a dispute as to the meaning of the 


| words, * De gustibus non est disputandum.’ It 


is something about taste, | know, but just what 
itis I doen't know.” 
puting about tastes.” 

A.W. W.—We highly commend your good 
sense and wisiom in refusing to accept the com. 

ny ofthe young man,and hope you will be 

rm in your purpose. Do not, on any account, 
allow yourself to be persuaded or wheedled into 
doing what your heart rebels against His be. 
ing addicted to drinking is quite sufficient rea- 
son of iteelf, 2. Your writing is very fair, but 
there are a few errors in spelling which you 
should have guarded against. 

DisTRessep Maipex.—We wouk! strongly 
advise you, at your e, by all means, to give 
way to your father's wishes in the matter. Rest 
assured that he has only your welfare and hap- 


| piness in view, and may, perhaps, have some 


very good reasons that you know nothing of for 
his objections to the young man. At your re- 
spective ages, there is r- time before you ; 
and ifthere i* any real affection existing be. 
tween you, it will like good wine, “ improved 
by keeping.” 

Ingutnen.—The time you would « 
learning phonography would never be time lost, 
We assure you, bo matter what may be the pro- 
tession you may follow, by-and-by, when you 
have completed your studies. It will always be 
& most valuable accomplishment to you, both in 
the few years ~~ say you have got to finish 

our education In taking down any lectures, for 
netance, you might be attending, and after- 
wards in the of any business whateo- 
ever, in which is involved the use of a pen. 

WwW. B.N.—You want to know how you can 
convert English money into ours, so that when 
you Let f your proposed vin to the old count 
you will net be enin. Here is a list of a 
the different coims in circulation in England, 
with their values in our money. (Of copper coins, 
are the farthing (half cent), half my (one 
ps and penny We? cents). = silver are the 
(bree-penny (six cents), ror piece 
(eight cents), Sixpence (twelve cents), oh ling 

twenty-foar cents), ‘Sorin (fort 

(sixty cents), and crown (¢1.90). 

Ga, half-sovereign (§2.50) and the sovereign 
) 


md in 


TYReEL..—All original enigmas, ete. for our 
“ Sphinx” column must be accom t 
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repeated signa 
bo Subecriber,”’ or the like, was our “bete 
re." 


Cometancy writes “1 have been 
with a young lady for about tw sea Nine 
ber, and I think she loves me. am loen 


enee 
by letters?" This ise rather a delicate question 
for us to answer. There can be no harm in the 
close friendship at this 
young, in our opinion, to form a serious 
ment. We presume you have the consent of 
young lady's parents to your visits, Conducted 
with propriety and moderation, the acquaint. 
ance of & respectable young lady ieof advantage 
to a young man, and contributes to the forma- 
tion of a steadiness of character that bears good 
fruit in the future. 

W.F. J. (Andrew).—We know no more than 
you do whothe lady was; we believe she was 
only a Sctitious charceter. 2. The term “ loafer,” 
as applied to a lazy vagabond is generally eon- 
sidered an Americaniem, but Loper or fe’ 
was in general use as & cant term in the ear! 

rt of the last fees in —) 7 ye - 
a. was a vagabond who begged in the attire 
of a sailor; and the sea-phrase “ Landlubber” 
was doubtless synonymous. 3. Yes, Longfellow 
is the author of the poem entitled * Hiawatha.”’ 
4. Estimating the superficies of our globe at 
somewhat less than 200,000,000 square miles, only 
about one-fourth (50,000,000) consists of land, di- 
vided in the followin A 000. 
000; Africa, 12,000. ; America, 11,000,000; Ev- 

, 4,000,600, ‘and Australasia, 3,000,000. 6. The 
my ty Go wes bis soe eae, _ 
one given to the ‘¢eneral in question during 
war. 6. We shall reply to your last question at 
length next week. 

O, M. 8.—*“ Being one of your oldest rab. 
seribers, and a staunch admirer of the Post, I 
apply to you for advice under the following cir- 
cumstances. I have been engaged to a young 
man for some time past, and for some reason, 
which he would not tell me, he wished me to 
consent toa secret marriage with him. | told 
him that I would on no account consent, as I 
knew my parents would be very seriously dis- 
pleased ; but that I was sure they would have 
ho objections whatever to our bel married 
publicly. Since then he has never mn to see 
me, nor has he written mea line. I met him 
once, and he only bowed to me, I have written 
him, but received no reply. Please advise me 
what to do.’ You should consider yourself very 
fortunate, indeed, in having escaped from a man 
who could treat you in such a manner. He had, 
you may depe upon it, some bad motive in 
what he asked, or he would not have shrunk 
from a _ marriage when your parents were 
agreeable to one. You should cast him from 
your mind forever, 


Maupv.—We are really astonished that a 
young lady of your evident good taste, and 
more than ordinary intelligence, should be so 
foolish as to take to heart, so very deeply, the 
treacherous conduct of the gentleman to whom 
you were engaged, but who has broken off the 
engagement without any reason whatsoever. 
You should thank Heaven that he ceased te 
love you before the wedding~«<lay ; now you need 
only suffer for a while, if at all, but then your 
whole future life would have been weariness 
and misery. The greatest cause of joy and 
thankfulness a woman can have, is the thought 
that she has escaped a loveless marriage. As 
that you will never be able to get 
over thie blow, and love another, that is all 
sheer nonsense, and you will ere very long your- 
self wonder at having been so simple as to be- 
lieve any such thing‘ Just as the new shoots 
will spring next year, from the old geranium 
you have just now aa to the ground, so will 
lresh —_ spring from the apparent dead joys 

ife,and you will moot frome one more 
worthy of your love 


A. F.3.—We owe you an apology for the de- 
aetie for further 
ye will make amends, 


relerence, gut misiaid. 


however, ME giviag you a full anewerto your 
=. 
« 


© rose, the emblem of England, 
ates from the time of the wars between the 


It means * There is no dis- | Houses of York aud Lancaster, the white rose 
| eg the first, and the red rose the lat- 
ter 


e ey were united bythe marriage of Henry 
Vil. to the Princess Elisabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV. The shamrock was introduced to 


the Irish by St. Patrick as a simile of the 


| Trinity ; and, in order to make them unde: 


his meaning of uniting three into one, he showed 
them a piece of trefoil. The thistle is the em- 
blem of the * Order of the Thistle of Scotiand,” 
founded by James V., in 1540. It consist 
originally of himself and twelve knights, ip 
imitation of Christ and his twelve aposties. 
After the death of James it was discontinued, 
but renewed by James VII. of Scotiand and II. 
of England, in May, 1687. It then consisted of 
eight knights. Queen Anne increased the nam- 
ber to twelve, and TV. to sixteen 


MISCELLAN EOUS.—H. C. M. (Phila.}—De 
nothing at all, just have patience, and it will al) 
come right in the end. a I, M.—We must re- 
fuse publishing ‘the signs of handkerchief @irt- 
ations,” because we totally disa) ve of 
staf, Scescripen.—It is im ible for us to 
answer your question. Gxaman.—We will 
send you a book, such as you want, w 
of $1.50, one that we can recomm 
struction. J. 


meso. 
tion, norcan we find out anything ‘stout bis. 
5. N. O.—The use of the old fashioned wafer \# 
qet them throug® 

ine. If not, we can 
avup.—It all 4 
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